











































THE 
SPECTATOR 


71st IFE insurance is not a commercial venture. Rather is it an eco- 
nomic-social instrument which free men quickly recognize As 
a most available weapon against the financial force of theig¢ 
YEAR inevitably victorious enemy—death. The search for some defense 
against the depletion of savings and the stoppage of family in- 
come which death causes has been an urgent concern of men 
throughout the centuries of civilization. Protection from that 
® want which comes ever in the wake of death has inspired many 
enterprises of strange design. Americans, intent in their creed 
of democracy in the pursuit of happiness, builded with high 
hopes the security of their loved ones on the scientific, mathe- 
matical plan of legal reserve life insurance, the while they were 
enjoying with their families a full measure of the fruits borne of 
the tree of life. ; 
Time proved that those who ventured into the future with a 
policy of life insurance were wise and their families freed from 
poverty and destitution. As ordinary life insurance proved its 
worth to the man of average means and the wealthy, industrial 
insurance was inaugurated to provide for the modest wage- 
earner a way to guard against the material feature of the suffer- 
ing that the ending of a life brings. Industrial insurance pros- 
pered because it met a need singular in the peculiarly American 
way of life. The demand for it has been impervious to the invidi- 
ous forces of war, epidemic and depression. 


Interpreting Life Aggregates 


ss With the development of mass production and the doctrine 
of a community of interest of the employer with the employee 
a and in the latter’s desire to protect his family’s future, group 


insurance entered the life insurance picture and soon gained 
, ss popularity. Its growth was rapid and on a permanent basis and 
represented a new outlet for the services which life insurance 
could render the nation economically, and its individuals in a 
i socially economic way. 
ad | For this reason, aggregates of the life insurance business 
should not be considered as a compilation representative of a 
single enterprise but rather as a cumulative effort of millions 
who are intent on offsetting the financial debilitation of death. 
i The magnitude of its totals, then, are incomparable with those 


























ah of industry or banking. More nearly do they portray how many 
a individuals have bulwarked their financial defense and to what 
li- extent that protection bulks. Last year, for instance, every day 
~ more than seventy thousand people bought six hundred dollars 
m 4 worth of protection against some fear or some hope in the future. 
ot Each one of these policies, contributing to the vast total, is an 
n- independent entity. It represents an American who would be 
ns financially secure. 
m- | THOMAS J. V. CULLEN The Life Insurance Year Book, in its aggregates, backs up 
ge Bditor with an unanswerable argument those who believe that the aver- 
ce, | ROBERT W. SHEEHAN age American has the will to be independent and self-supporting 
ep | Managing Editor and that this American feels strongly that within his ability he 
7 PRANK ELLINGTON must secure a greater share of happiness for himself and his 
lari Assistant Bélter dependents within his capacity to pay. For life insurance re- 
" corded at the end of 1938, there is evidence of such acceptance 
+ ee with over one hundred, nine and one-half billion dollars in force. 
Field Editor - ns ° 2 . 
| Of particular importance to society seems to be that industrial 
DAVID PORTER insurance for the fourth consecutive year since the depression 
a showed an increase in amount outstanding, with the aggregate 
WINTHROP A. HAMLIN amount in force at the end of 1938 for the first time in excess of 
News Bédher twenty billion dollars protecting more than thirty-five million 
hia Copyright 1938 by Chilton Company ( Ine. ) policies on about twenty million wage-earners. 
— Le 4 a oe 





self to a commonplace (but I hope 

common sense) description of what 
I believe the prudent man should do— 
if he can do much of anything—in the 
handling of his company’s investment 
funds. That it is a serious and dif- 
ficult problem, is indicated by the fact 
that the life companies in the United 
States alone have something over 
$750,000,000 of restless and anxious 
idle cash at the present time. And 
right there is a danger; that because 
of the lack of income—even because 
of the bulk—there might be a tempta- 
tion to adopt loose and unconventional 
plans when, in my opinion, there never 
was a time where more precision and 
exactitude and straight thinking was 
necessary than it is right now. 

What I may have to say will apply 
to security issues and their manage- 
ment, and not to real estate or real 
estate loans. These latter deserve spe- 
cial and separate consideration. Un- 
fortunately a discussion such as this 
is apt to be pretty technical, but the 
circumstances seem to permit of but 
rather scant latitude. 

I think most of us will agree that 


Tsai I am going to restrict my- 
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ance 


during the past ten years the greatest 
and most perplexing problems faced 
by the life insurance companies have 
developed from the investment side of 
the business rather than from the 
actuarial, the underwriting, or the 
commercial sides. For the most part 
we have the right to be proud of the 
investment record of the life insur- 
ance industry, but there are many 
problems confronting us which must 
be solved if we wish properly to con- 
tinue to carry out our duties as cus- 
todians of the people’s funds. 


Security of Principal 

It may seem trite to say—but it 
cannot be repeated too often—that se- 
curity of principal is fundamental in 
life insurance investing. Difficult as 
the last decade has been, it has had 
immense value—if we will take ad- 
vantage of it—in furnishing us with 
what might be called a “laboratory 
test.” Situations, whose severity we 
hope will not be the ordinary experi- 
ence of the future, are teaching us 
many things which should guide us in 
our investing policies. I’m afraid we 
must admit that more foresight would 
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have saved us from some of our dif- 
ficulties. We cannot wholly exonerate 
ourselves, as was attempted by a cer- 
tain gentleman down in Birmingham. 
This chap had signed a lease and 
agreed to pay a certain amount every 
month as rent. Later he found him- 
self unable to do this, left the proper 
ty, and made no further payments. 
When sued by the owner, he set up a 
a defense that the lease was invalid 
because the depression was an act of 
God. The court held otherwise. 

Anyone entrusted with the job o 
selecting long term investments must 
of necessity be a skeptic. I might al- 
most say he must be a confirmed pess 
mist. In passing upon investments 
we all, subconsciously perhaps, try ® 
picture our interpretation of the worst 
that can happen and see if a proposed 
investment would be able to survive 
such a period. The past years have 
given us graphic examples of how bad 
some situations really can be. If ¥ 
will learn from such a period how 
improve our technique of selecting * 
vestments, it will not have been com 
pletely wasted. 

I suppose the rea] reason that the 
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restrictions of the various states or of 
individual company practice call for 
all or a major portion of assets to be 
in fixed interest senior securities is 
based on the thought that perhaps 
something worse than this “worst that 
can happen” might really occur, and 
in such an event the portfolios of our 
companies should be such as to have 
first call on what salvage there might 
be. 


The Railroad Situation 


Let us take the field of railroad 
securities, for example. I trust you 
will bear with me to the extent of con- 
ceding that some railroads will con- 
tinue to show some earnings available 
for interest. If so, there is much we 
can learn from what has occurred 
which should help us in rearranging 
our portfolios when the occasion per- 
mits. 

Certainly in this field we have had 
many things happen which were far 
worse than most of us believed to be 
possible. 

While unfortunately we have not 
had any railroads released from re- 
ceivership or bankruptcy to give us the 
conclusive laboratory test, we have 
had sufficient indications from tenta- 
tive reorganization plans and the like 
to give us material for serious thought 
and study as to our future policies. 

Probably all of the companies rep- 
resented here have in recent years set 
up yardsticks of their own in regard 
to the purchase of bonds. Undoubtedly 
they have insisted that interest on the 
issue of railroad bonds under observa- 
tion and on all equally secured or 
prior lien bonds be earned twice or 
better for a period of years. They 
have probably attempted to determine 
whether the road appeared to be main- 
taining its equipment and its roadbed 
sufficiently. Many have gone further 
and attempted to determine whether 
the mileage secured by a particular 
issue of bonds was in a strategic posi- 
tion. Many have attempted to apply 
figures of traffic density to issues of 
bonds to determine the earnings cover- 
age. All of these tests are, of course, 
vitally important, but it seems to me 
that the past few years have taught 
us that we must go considerably fur- 
ther before we can feel that we have 
done our job thoroughly. 

The expenditures over which the 
Management of a railroad has the 
greatest leeway are the amounts spent 
for maintenance of roadbed and equip- 
ment. While most of us have paid 
more or less attention to this item, 
perhaps we have not gone far enough 
i comparing a road’s expenditures 
for these purposes over a long period 
with the expenditures of the railroads 
48 a whole. When the depression 





finally caught up with those roads 
which had skimped on maintenance in 
order to show larger earnings and to 
attempt to justify large dividend pay- 
ments, the necessity of then expend- 
ing huge sums for rehabilitation 
caused defaults on even the most 
strongly secured underlying bonds of 
these systems. The transportation 
ratio indicating how much of a com- 
pany’s revenues are spent for the 
actual hauling of traffic is the real 
measure of management efficiency of 
operation and deserves the utmost at- 
tention. A transportation ratio, even 
slightly higher than the average, if 
continued over a long period can point 
to trouble ahead. 

Figures showing traffic density of 
various mortgage divisions are invalu- 
able, but the acid test of reorganiza- 
tion has shown that even these figures 
need considerable interpretation be- 
fore they can be completely satisfac- 
tory. For instance, there has been 
the recent case of a railroad in re- 
ceivership having two mortgage divi- 
sions. The actual number of tons of 
freight carried per mile was about 
equal on each of these two divisions. 
However, in a proposed reorganization 
Bond A was given superior treatment 











CAREER OF W.T. GRANT 


[New President A.L.C.] 


W. T. Grant, president of the Busi- 
ness Men's Assurance, Kansas City, Mo., 
went into the accident insurance busi- 
ness, in which his company is outstand- 
ing, when in 1909 he received a mail 
circular that suggested the idea. He in- 
terested several Kansas Citians in form- 
ing the Business Men's Accident, whose 
title later was charged to the present 
one. 

He was born in Middleport, O., Nov. 
30, 1878, and reared on a farm in west- 
ern Kansas. After working in an Ellin- 
wood, Kan., bank for $5 salary a week, 
he tried selling hail insurance to farmers, 
saving enough money to fulfill an ambi- 
tion to see the world. He traveled on a 
cattle boat to the world's exposition in 
Paris. 

Fired with ambition, he returned to 
study law at Kansas University, working 
in a bank on afternoons. When summer 
came he sold an investment security sim- 
ilar to insurance, and was persuaded to 
continue for a year instead of returning 
to school. Then with a friend he became 
general * agent in Montana, and later 
managed an agency in Kansas City. 

Mr. Grant also is president of the Na- 
tional Security Life of Kansas City, an 
affiliated company, and of the Kansas 
City Conservatory of Music. He is past 
president of the Health & Accident Un- 
derwriters Conference and International 
Claim Association, a director of the 
Kansas City Fire & Marine, and also has 
been a director of the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau of Hartford and 
Life Agency Officers Association. 











over Bond B. This was due to the 
fact that application of a, formula 
which segregated revenues and ex- 
penses of the railroad by mortgage 
districts indicated that mortgage divi- 
sion B, in spite of its satisfactory 
traffic density, received comparatively 
little revenue chiefly because much of 
the tonnage transported was sand and 
gravel, which carried a particularly 
low freight rate. Furthermore, such 
high type traffic as was carried was 
largely bridge traffic, meaning that 
other roads controlled the routing and 
consequently were in a position to 
force the railroad to accept a small 
division of the freight revenue on the 
goods carried. The situation was fur- 
ther undermined by the fact ‘that 
grades on this particular division 
were so heavy that pusher engines 
had to be used to haul the trains over 
the hills. This raised the cost of 
transportation to such a level that it 
was difficult to haul traffic at a profit. 
There was a further complication in 
that all the equipment of the road 
was pledged under the mortgage of 
Bond A. Under the provisions of the 
formula, the earnings applicable to 
the mileage securing Bond B were 
charged with a rental fee for the 
equipment used on the mileage. Under 
such conditions it is not surprising 
that Bond A was given better treat- 
ment than Bond B. 


Difference in Results 

This is by no means an isolated in- 
stance. In the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad capitalization 
one issue of underlying bonds (the 
New England Railroad 4’s and 5’s of 
1945) have a traffic density twice as 
great as do the New Haven & North- 
hampton 4’s of 1956. In spite of this, 
both the railroad and the bondholders’ 
groups propose better treatment in re- 
organization for the New Haven & 
Northampton bonds than for the New 
England issue. The mileage securing 
the former bonds is the only connec- 
tion the road has with a highly profit- 
able subsidiary and, in this case, it is 
sufficient to justify the better treat- 
ment. 

If figures such as pledge of equip- 
ment, type of traffic carried, and the 
like have such a bearing on the treat- 
ment of defaulted bonds in reorgan- 
ization, they are of importance when 
passing upon the merits of bonds of 
solvent roads. Some of these impor- 
tant facts can be determined by more 
intensive and more realistic study 
than most of us have heretofore 
thought necessary. In other cases it 
may be necessary for investors to take 
steps to impress upon the manage- 
ments the necessity of making such 
information available. 
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While, as one of our yardsticks, we 
have paid attention to the type of 
traffic carried with a view toward 
avoiding roads too highly dependent 
on a single type of traffic, perhaps we 
have not gone far enough along this 
line and have been too inclined to feel 
that where a railroad received a sub- 
stantial part of its revenue from the 
transportation of a wasting asset — 
lumber is one example—some other 
type of commodity would later become 
of sufficient importance to minimize 
the effects of the loss of the depleted 
item. Such traffic does not dry up 
over night, but the gradual decline 
has a dissipating effect, particularly 
on a road geared up to the greater 
operations of the past. 

But the laboratory test of the de- 
pression is not all destructive, point- 
ing out only our sins of omission. It 
also furnishes constructive hints in 
regard to our future technique. For 
example, with all the trouble there 
has been with the railroads, the effect 
on bonds of terminal companies and 
on equipment trust certificates has 
been almost negligible. Even the most 
destitute of the railroads in receiver- 
ship have continued to pay rental fees 
for the use of terminal facilities so 
vital to their operation. Since such 
rental fees are of an amount sufficient 
to include interest on the terminal 
company’s indebtedness, bonds of such 
companies have with almost no excep- 
tions come through the difficulties 
with flying colors. While we have had 
a number of cases where the exten- 
sion of equipment trust maturities has 
been made necessary by the sheer lack 
of funds, the fact that railroads can- 
not operate without equipment, to- 
gether with the fact that the amount 
of certificates has been reduced as the 
equipment became older, has resulted 
in rare instances of actual losses of 
either principal or interest. 


Interesting Example 

However, blind purchases of secur- 
ities of this type cannot be made any 
more than they can in any other field, 
as is shown by the fact that investors 
in one of the Florida East Coast 
equipment trust certificate issues did 
suffer a definite loss. Here is an ex- 
ample, particularly interesting be- 
cause it is so unusual in this field, of 
a security which complied with the 
usual formula and yet lacked some- 
thing. The company in 1926 had pur- 
chased locomotives, and freight and 
passenger cars, paying 20 per cent of 
the cost in cash and securing the bal- 
ance from the sale of equipment trust 
certificates. It was agreed to pay a 
rental for a period of fifteen years 
that was sufficient to meet the certifi- 
cates as they matured serially during 
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that period. This issue appeared to 
satisfy all of the rules: substantial 
equity had been invested by the bor- 
rower; the equipment was not of any 
uncommon type; and the agreement 
called for the indebtedness to be paid 
off at a rate faster than the normal 
resale value of the equipment. Hind- 
sight, however, teaches that a railroad 
at the height of a boom needs much 
more equipment than it may need at a 
later date when the boom has sub- 
sided. If the road’s traffic decline 
comes to a climax at the time when 
other railroads have lots of equipment 
and nothing to carry, there may not 
be a purchaser for the equipment— 
even at a bargain price. 


Public Utilities 


In the public utility field we have 
not had so many of the laboratory 
tests which depressions furnish as in 
some other fields of investment, but 
certain lessons can be learned. The 
experience of the utilities during this 
period has demonstrated anew the 
very real advantage which an indus- 
try whose long term trend is still up- 
ward has over industries which are 
nearer to reaching their peaks. Such 
defaults as have occurred were caused 
not by any weakness in the industry, 
but to extravagant methods of financ- 
ing it. We have been served notice to 
avoid highly pyramided holding com- 
pany situations, for it is here that the 
greatest amount of trouble has been 
experienced. We have learned to look 
with a jaundiced eye on companies 
serving too scattered a territory, for 
we have seen that the operating units 
which have found themselves in 
trouble have been for the most part, 
those which were formed rather late 
in the expansion period of.the 1920’s, 
and where high prices were paid for 
properties located in rather thinly set- 
tled territories. Excessive amounts of 
bonds were sold to finance the pur- 
chases. The combination of heavy debt 
and expense of operating in areas of 
low population density caused the 
trouble. The head of one utility com- 
pany, when asked why he had sold his 
properties to one of the Insull outfits, 
is quoted as replying: “What the hell 
would you do if someone came along 
and offered you three times as much 
as your property was ever worth?” 

The Massachusetts Mutual, just as 
an illustration, uses as a standard the 
requirement that interest charges on 
a utility bond issue must have been 
covered at least twice after deducting 
10 per cent of gross revenues for 
maintenance and depreciation. We 
hold that indebtedness should not 
equal four times a company’s gross 
revenue, otherwise interest charges 
will represent too large a proportion 








of its income. After payment of in- 
terest charges, a utility should have 
surplus earnings equal to at least one. 
fifth of revenues received, thus fur- 
nishing a cushion whereby revenues 
could decline substantially without en- 
dangering interest payments. Debt 
should represent not more than 60 per 
cent of a conservative valuation. For 
the most part the bonds which met 
these requirements were in no dif- 
ficulties during the depression. How 
much of this is due to the value of 
the yardstick, and how much to the 
fact that the long term trend of public 
utility earnings is still upward, is dif- 
ficult to determine. Had it not been 
for the growth factor of the industry, 
instances of financial trouble would 
surely have been more numerous. 

The railroad securities experience 
should warn us that we must not lose 
sight of the fact that some day the 
utilities’ long term growth will be 
stopped. However distant that day 
may be, now is the time to consider 
what the status will be under such cir- 
cumstances. The question of whether 
proper rates are charged will be more 
vital than in the past. While com- 
panies are still growing, cuts in rates 
result in a greater usage of power. 
Some day the law of diminishing re- 
turns will make it more difficult for 
those utilities geared to a high rate 
structure to absorb rate cuts. I realize 
this may be a long way off, but when 
we sell life insurance, we are incur- 
ring long term liabilities and our in- 
vestment policy must take into ac- 
count, so far as is possible, long term 
considerations. 


Hazards of Waiting 

It may be necessary to speed up the 
trend toward sinking funds on utility 
bonds. To some it may seem an 
anomaly to put a program of retire- 
ment of indebtedness into effect while 
a company is still expanding its prop- 
erty and operations, but when the 
time comes that this expansion period 
is over, it will be a different story. 
Unless human nature has changed 
greatly by that time — and it hasn't 
changed much in the past two thov- 
sand years—it is going to be too much 
to expect utility managers in general 
voluntarily to pay smaller dividends 
for the sake of retiring debt before it 
is due. 

We know that an industry which 
can finance its expansion only from 
the sale of senior securities is sooner 
or later going to reach a point where 
its senior securities are of decreasing 
value. We may wish to tend toward 
investments in those companies which 
are able and willing to obtain funds 
from junior financing. We have see? 
the sale of preferred stock by the 
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Washington Gas Light Company and 
the Consumers Power Company. There 
have been examples of the raising of 
new funds in part through the sale 
of serial debentures, and the Common- 
wealth Edison Company recently sold 
to its stockholders debentures con- 
yertible into stock at a fair price. 
These are indications that some units 
of the industry are alive to the neces- 
sity of financing part of expansion re- 
quirements by other means than senior 
securities. 

If equity financing should in the fu- 
ture prove to be entirely impossible, 
it may be (taking a hint from the 
principles evolved in recent railroad 
reorganization proposals) that we 
may insist, as a condition to our in- 
vesting, on having established Capital 
Improvement Funds to be set aside 
from earnings before dividend pay- 
ments can be made. 

We may have to analyze more 
thoroughly the provisions of mortgage 
indentures. It has always seemed to 
me to be an unsatisfactory state of 
affairs that an indenture, the contract 
between the debtor and the creditor, 
should be written without the pro- 
spective creditors having any say as 
to its provisions. We may have to 
watch more carefully than we have in 
the past to see that the mortgage 
trustee enforces the provisions in the 
indenture designed to safeguard the 
investor. There have been numerous 
eases of laxity in the past, and at 
times some mortgage trustees have 
seemed to fail to appreciate that they 
are the representatives of the bond- 
holders and not of the debtors. 


Industrials 


The reluctance on the part of many 
investors to purchase the bonds of in- 
dustrial companies forced prospective 
sellers of such issues to include pro- 
visions which depression tests show 
are necessary for safety. While, as 
we all know, thousands of industrial 
companies were unable to meet their 
obligations, it is surprising to see how 
few of the companies that were domi- 
nant in their respective industries 
were forced into bankruptcy. Earn- 
ings disappeared and prices declined, 
but payment of bond interest con- 
tinued and maturities were met. For 
the most part it was in the major 
units of the industries that the great- 
est stability of earnings and security 
prices was shown. This experience 
was due in no small measure to the 
conservative relationship between the 
indebtedness and the size of the com- 
pany, and to the establishing of sub- 
stantial sinking funds. 

The 1000 per cent increase in indus- 
trial holdings during the past fifteen 
years by the 49 largest life insurance 





companies is evidence of the growing 
acceptance of such securities as proper 
investments. Incidentally they permit 
greater diversification than is possible 
within any other classification of se- 
curities, 


Severe Standards 


Because of their newness to us as 
investors and because of the fluctu- 
ating character of many industries, 
my company’s requirements are rather 
severe. We set up as standards: domi- 
nant size in the particular industry, 
earnings sufficient to cover fixed 
charges 1.75 times in six of the last 
seven years, working capital (except 
in special situations) equivalent to the 
amount of indebtedness twenty-year 
maximum maturity, junior securities 
of an amount at least equal to the in- 
debtedness, and a sinking fund suf- 
ficient to retire at least half of the 
issue by maturity. In addition, de- 
tailed studies of the industry in ques- 
tion must be made. We feel that pur- 
chases and continued holding of bonds 
living up to these standards should 
result satisfactorily. It was the late 
Arthur D. Little who said, “Industries 
age like human beings. They have 
the hazards and diseases of childhood, 
the capacity for vigorous youth, the 
stability and strength of maturity, and 
the conservatism and atrophy of age. 
The railroads are old, the automobile 
industry approaches middle age, but 
the chemical industries are still in 
their energetic and elastic youth with 
their greatest achievements still ahead 
of them.” To that may I add that 
once an industry shows signs of reach- 
ing its peak, our standards should 
drastically be raised. 


Municipal Issues 

Largely because of their previous 
good record, I suppose, it was a par- 
ticular shock to many of us to realize 
that bonds of more than 2500 muni- 
cipalities had suffered at least a 
temporary default at sometime during 
the past few years. It speaks well 
for the strength inherent in municipal 
bonds as a class, that in a large pro- 
portion of the cases a rearrangement 
of maturities was all that was neces- 
sary to bring financial order. There 
have been sufficient cases of real loss 
to give us reason to investigate the 
causes and draw lessons therefrom. 
As a matter of fact, I am not so sure 
that some of the cases of debt rear- 
rangement have only postponed the 
day when the utmost economy and 
care (and a little luck) will be neces- 
sary to prevent further troubles. 

Undoubtedly our companies have all 
given attention to the relationship be- 
tween the indebtedness of a municipal- 
ity and its assessed value, have cal- 


culated the per capita indebtedness, 
and have paid attention to the legality 
of the issuance of the bonds, to over- 
lapping debt, and to the tax collection 
record. Analysis of the events leading 
to default should give us clues as to 
additional information we should have. 

Unfortunately, the causes of mu- 
nicipal distress have been more com- 
plex and more varied than those of 
most corporate debtors. We have been 
given such a wealth of specimens 
ranging all the way from the taxing 
districts of Chicago and Cook County 
down through to obscure cross roads 
hamlets that we should be able to dis- 
sect them and establish some princi- 
ples to guide us in the future. 


Blamed on Depression 


As is to be expected, the depression 
has been blamed for the most of the 
difficulties that descended upon the 
municipalities, but in almost every in- 
stance an investigation will find a 
chain of events leading up to the 
trouble, and which started a long time 
before. 

The case of the city of Fall River, 
Massachusetts, is very much in point: 
The figures such as are commonly 
made available to investors indicated 
a low debt ratio and apparently a 
conservative situation, clouded only 
by some removal of textile plants to 
Southern states. Under the surface, 
the city’s predicament was serious. It 
had been assessing textile plants at 
high valuations in spite of court deci- 
sions fixing lower values. Taxes were 
levied on the basis of the higher valu- 
ations and money was borrowed in 
anticipation of the collection of these 
levies. Obviously, these taxes could 
not be collected in full, and as the city 
had based its expenditures on the be- 
lief—or should I say, hope—that taxes 
would be paid in full, it accumulated 
a large working deficit and eventually 
defaulted. Most investors were un- 
aware of the impending calamity, al- 
though a serious and detailed study of 
the revenues and disbursements of the 
municipality would have disclosed it. 

A receivership committee was ap- 
pointed by the state, the bank borrow- 
ings funded, and a policy instituted 
of drastic economies. The city is work- 
ing out its problems successfully, but 
the lesson it teaches remains. 

Asheville, North Carolina, present- 
ed a picture of heavy debt, heavy bor- 
rowing in anticipation of taxes, and 
as a climax, inadequate protection of 
bank deposits. The immediate cause 
of the default was the closing of banks 
in which the municipality had deposit- 
ed some $8,000,000, and the disclosure 
that the collateral deposited for its 
protection was actually worth less 

(Concluded on page 18) 
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Presidential States 


W. T. Grant, new president of the 
American Life Convention, is the third 
man from Kansas City to hold that 
coveted position. Before him were 
Daniel Boone and the late J. B. Rey- 
nolds. 

Incidentally, A. J. McAndless, ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the Lincoln 
National Life of Fort Wayne, who 
was the new member named to the 
executive committee, will become the 
fourth man from Indiana to be presi- 
dent of the A.L.C. if and when the 
usual procedure of promotion is fol- 
lowed. Another Lincoln National Life 
man who comes to the fore this year 
in the A.LC. is Frank J. Travers, 
second vice-president, who was made 
secretary of the financial section. 

With the election of Donald F. Rob- 
erts, treasurer of the Acacia Mutual 
Life of Washington, D. C., as head of 
the financial section, the Acacia Mu- 
tual Life got two places in A.L.C. of- 
ficialdom this year. The other was 
the chairmanship of the legal section 
which went to H. W. Kacy, vice-presi- 
dent and general counsel of the Acacia 
Mutual. Early notice of all section 
elections appeared in The Spectator 
for October 13. 


Moves Up 

By amendment to the by-laws speci- 
fying that the associate general coun- 
sel should be second-in-command (in- 
stead of the office of secretary as 
formerly slated) the American Life 
Convention took particular notice of 
the effective work of Ralph H. Kast- 
ner who holds that post. 


The Officers 


Complete roster of officers elected 
at the recent meeting of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention in Chicago is as 
follows: 

President, W. T. Grant, president of 
the Business Men’s Assurance, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; manager and general 
counsel, Col. C. B. Robbins, Chicago, 
reelected; associate general counsel, 
Ralph N. Kastner, Chicago, reelected; 
attorney, M. E. Benson, Chicago, re- 
elected. 
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SURVIEWS 


Echoes from A.L.C. Annual Meeting 


New members of the executive com- 
mittee are A. J. McAndless, executive 
vice-president of the Lincoln National 
Life of Fort Wayne; Julian Price, 
president of the Jefferson Standard 
Life, reelected; and Harry R. Wilson, 
vice-president of the American United 
Life of Indianapolis, who is retiring 
president of the A.L.C. 

Members of the executive commit- 
tee who are held over in their posts 
are C. A. Craig, chairman of the 
board of the National Life & Acci- 
dent of Nashville; Charles F. O’Don- 
nell, president of the Southwestern 
Life of Dallas; and T. A. Phillips, 
president of the Minnesota Mutual 
Life of St. Paul. 

. . 
Greetings 

In bringing the greetings of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers to the American Life Conven- 
tion in Chicago recently, Holgar John- 
son, president of the agents’ organiza- 
tion, told the delegates that it was up 
to both bodies to work to raise the 
standards of performance of the men 
in the field so that the agent may 
eventually enjoy the prestige to which 
he is justly entitled. No dabbler in 
etherial abstracts, Mr. Johnson also 
stressed the need for augmenting the 





Holgar J. Johnson 


income of the individual agent by 
every legitimate means. 

Mincing no words, the president of 
the N.A.L.U. told the company officials 
that they must consider the evils re- 
sulting from pressure for volume, and 
suggested that volume from current 
field forces be a prime consideration 
rather than volume from new units at 
the outset. He further told the ex. 
ecutives that they might well under- 
take to devote a larger portion of 
their national advertising to develop 
the prestige of the agent as a needed 
factor in community life. Both the 
N.A.L.U. and the A.L.C., said Mr. 
Johnson, must develop every means 
to educate the public as to the benefits 
and operation of life insurance. In 
this endeavor, he said, the agent in the 
field is the most potent ambassador 
of public good will and the caliber of 
the agent is therefore of the utmost 
importance. 

” a 


Competition 


For the annual meeting of the 
American Life Convention in 1939 a 
committee report named Chicago as 
the place and the Edgewater Beach 
as the hotel. However, a strong bid 
was put in to hold the sessions at Dei 
Monte, California, and the sense of 
the gathering was that the final de- 
cision should be left up to the execu- 
tive committee which will make a defi- 
nite announcement on the subject 
later. Probabilities are that Chicago 
will again carry off the honors. 

The medical section of the American 
Life Convention will hold its next an- 
nual meeting at The Homestead, Hot 
Springs, Virginia, on June 26-28 of 
next year. Plans for the sessions will 
be announced by the section chairman 
in due course. 


The Bacon Boys 

Few of the sections within the 
American Life Convention loom 80 
importantly in the eyes of the of- 
ficials as does the agency section. 
That is, of course, natural since the 
agency heads are definitely on the 
firing line and are also—let it be re 
spectfully whispered—the boys who 
bring home the bacon! The agency 
section of the A.L.C. has been fortu 
nate in having the services, during the 
past term, of H. W. Manning, general 
manager of the Great West Life of 
Winnipeg, as chairman; and is now 
fortunate in the selection of H. 7 
Burnett, vice-president of the Reliance 
Life of Pittsburgh, as chairman for 
the coming term. Working with him 
will be W. F. Winterble, director of 
agencies for the Bankers Life of 
Iowa, and new secretary of the ageney 
section. 
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It was Alexander E. Patterson, vice- 
president of the Penn Mutual Life, 
who reached into his mental hat at 
the agency section meeting of the 
A.L.C. and pulled out seven “rabbits” 
which, hoped the gathering, would 
follow the custom of rabbits the world 
over and propagate exceedingly! His 
rabbits were definite points for help- 
ing conditions in the field and among 
field men. Mr. Patterson listed them 
like this: 1. Keep to appointment of 
full-time agents as much as possible; 
2. Place the standards for choosing 
new men on a high level; 3. Discour- 
age proselyting of agents as between 
representatives of different com- 
panies; 4. Demand real performance 
from both men and women under 
agency contract; 5. Provide adequate 
training for both new and old agents; 
6. Seek the managerial views of vet- 
eran agents—they are, in effect, the 
company; 7. Hold general agents and 
managers responsible for getting vol- 
ume business from progressive and 
successful agents rather than expect 
volume from many men with small 
average production. 


Aims and Results 


The agency section, meeting under 
the aegis of Retiring Chairman Man- 
ning, heard that great production 
leader say of the agents in the busi- 
ness today that “They have competed 
with one another to carry the greatest 
benefits to the greatest number of 
people with the minimum of cost and 
the maximum of service. They have 
built a volume of substantially more 
than $100,000,000,000 in force. They 
have, by unselfishly pursuing high 
ideals, built a business of sterling 
quality which has gained the esteem 
of the whole world during the severe 
strain of these latter years. Our 
agency organizations have moulded a 
public appreciation of life insurance 
on this continent which is not equalled 
in any other part of the globe. They 
have rendered a service, both intensive 
and extensive, which has brought the 
advantages of life insurance to apply 
with greater effect upon the prob- 
lems of life and of business.” 


Training 


An analysis of training methods 
and principles was given the agency 
section by W. F. Grantges, agency 
director of the Northwestern Na- 
tional Life of Minneapolis, in which 
he admitted that difference of opinion 
within company ranks was a consid- 
eration and that the individual man- 
ager must be sold on the idea that 
he was being given an agency plan 
Which fitted the needs of his specific 














MEDICAL DIRECTORS ELECT H. W. COOK PRESIDENT 


New officers were elected by the members of the Association of Life Insurance 
Medical Directors of America, at their 49th annual convention in New York City. 

Dr. Henry Wireman Cook, vice-president and medical director, of the North- 
western National Life Insurance Company, Minneapolis, Minn., is the new president, 
succeeding Dr. Samuel B. Scholz, Jr., of the Penn Mutual. Other officers are: 

First Vice-President—Dr. Harold M. Frost, medical director, New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., Boston; Second Vice-President—Dr. Donald D. Cragin, medical 
director, Aetna Life Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn.; Secretary—Dr. Edwin G. Davis, 
assoc’ate medical director, Prudential Insurance Co. of America, Newark; Treasurer— 
Dr. Albert O. Jimenis, assistant medical director, Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, New York; Editor of the Proceedings—Dr. Harry E. Ungerleider, assistant 
medical director, Equitable Life Assurance Society, New York. 

Elective members of the Executive Council chosen today are Dr. William Bolf, 
medical director, New York Life Insurance Co.; Dr. Walter E. Thornton, vice-president 
and medical director, Lincoln National Life Insurance Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind.; Dr. 
David E. W. Wenstrand, medical director, Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Dr. O. M. Eakins, life president and secretary, Reliance Life Insur- 
ance Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., and Dr. Albert E. Johann, medical director, Bankers Life 


Company, Des Moines, la. 


Dr. Cook, the new president, is a native of Baltimore and was educated at Johns 
Hopkins University, from which he was graduated in 1902. He is a director and past 
president of the Life Office Management Association; a member of the American 
Medical Association, the American Life Convention, the Hennepin County Medical 
Society and Minnesota Academy of Medicine. He has served as both first and second 
vice-president of the Association of Life Insurance Medical Directors and is a lecturer 
on insurance medicine on the faculty of the University of Minnesota. He has been 
connected with the Northwestern National since 1913 as medical director. 

A digest of some of the addresses at this meeting will be found on page 23 of 


this issue. 








area. Fundamental principles in the 
active cooperation of the manager, 
said Mr. Grantges, were: 1. That the 
new agent be stripped of bad habits 
and be given good habits in their 
stead; 2. That too much data should 
not be crammed down the throat of 
the newcomer, but rather that he 
should be taught to use intelligently 
the factors with which he is already 
familiar; 3. That constant prospecting 
should be a prime credo; 4. That the 
agent should be taught to diagnose 
prospect needs before suggesting 
specific policy forms; 5. That agency 
work should be planned every day in 
advance; 6. That the agent should be 
taught to analyze results constantly 
and to record accurately his progress. 

Frank F. Weidenborner, superin- 
tendent of agents for the Guardian 
Life of New York, described his com- 
pany’s personal rating chart for the 
selection of agents but admitted that 
rating charts were ineffective without 
constant recruiting on the part of 
general agents, managers and produc- 
tion executives. Men rating 15 points 
or less are usually unproductive, said 
the speaker, but he also pointed out 
that men over 40 years of age who 
do not qualify under the heading of 
“financial status” had better not be 
contacted even though their other ap- 
parent success requisites are satis- 
factory. 


Ouch! 


It remained for R. R. Lee, vice- 
president of the Southwestern Life, to 
point the finger of criticism at com- 
pany officials themselves when, in ad- 


dressing the agency section of the 
A.L.C., he declared that life insur- 
ance executives in charge of manage- 
ment are too often out of touch with 
the feelings and problems of the men 
in the field. Inferentially, he cited the 
fact that this was not so among the 
leaders who built the life insurance 
business in this country. The high 
cost of agency operation and produc- 
tion could be somewhat reduced, said 
Mr. Lee, if officials would remember 
that the agency forces are not com- 
posed of machine units but are com-_ 
posed of very human individuals with 
human desires, feelings and reactions. 
The belief that company management 
was sometimes indifferent to the per- 
sonal difficulties of the men in the 
field is at least partly responsible for 
the trouble encountered in obtaining 
agents. Branch managers, says Mr. 
Lee, begin to function best in their 
third year in their posts and their 
selection is less dependent on ability 
to sell life insurance successfully than 
on their ability to extend credit wisely. 
The principal question in the mind of 
the new agent, avers Mr. Lee, is “How 
am I going to survive financially in 
this business?” Attempting to an- 
swer that, the Southwestern Life has 
continued plans for increasing the 
average income of its men. In 1937 
the company’s agents had an average 
income of $2,251 which compared with 
a similar figure in 1933 of $1,002. The 
objective is to increase the average 
income of agents to. $3,000 each by 
1943. Mr. Lee says that the average 
income of life insurance agents in this 
country now is about $1,000 annually. 
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General Sessions of the A.L.C. in Retrospect 


By W. Eugene Roesch 


HE recent thirty-third annual 
T necting of the American Life 

Convention in Chicago was some- 
thing like an old fashioned Com- 
munity Dinner—the fare was varied 
and tasty enough to please every 
palate. If you were looking for in- 
vestment meat, you got it. If you 
sought the ice cream of ethereal 
realms, it was there in the report of 
the committee on the Gain & Loss 
Exhibit. If you felt like having 
stringy spinach to form a cud of dis- 
gust with government bureaucracy, it 
was on the figurative table in abun- 
dance. The good old hot coffee to make 
matters seem a little more digestible 
came in the closing remarks of Isaac 
Miller Hamilton, president of the Fed- 
eral Life of Chicago, who, as the last 
survivor of the founders of the A.L.C., 
had gracefully been chosen to write 
finis to this year’s potent sessions. 


Imposing Schedule 


Roughly speaking, the section meet- 
ings (preceding the regular sessions 
and summarized in The Spectator of 
October 13) were the hors d’oeuvres; 
a warm and delectable soup came on 
with the talk of Retiring - President 
Harry Wilson, vice-president of the 
American United Life of Indianapolis, 
who dipped a generous ladle; the 
entrée arrived threefold in the 
addresses of three company presi- 
dents on the final day; material po- 
tatoes were contributed by Col. C. B. 
Robbins in his report as manager and 
general counsel; the greens appeared 
in the pessimism of Roy Roberts, man- 
aging editor of the Kansas City City, 
when he eloquently worried about the 
“long arm of government,” and in the 
more dignified manner of James Kem- 
per, president of the Lumbermens 
Mutual Casualty of Chicago and vice- 
president of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, when he discoursed 
(with lantern slides) on the need for 
citizens to support the American sys- 
tem of free enterprise; the salad was 
contributed by Dr. E. H. Lindley, 
chancellor of the University of Kan- 
sas, when he insisted with much perti- 
nent addenda, that “Youth Cannot 
Wait”; and everyone had a good time. 

If there were those who had a bit 
of indigestion later, they were those 
whose natural optimism had been un- 
able to stand the pessimistic outlines 
of the future of government as it af- 
fects business and the saddening con- 
templation of years of low interest 
rates and adjunctive similarities. 

Inferentially, Claris Adams, presi- 
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dent of the Ohio State Life, and an 
outstanding speaker of the closing 
sessions, caught hold of the tail of the 
SEC investigation bull and twisted it 
in the right direction. 

Individual advantage of companies, 
if such there be, is based on honestly- 
earned prestige and the crux of the 
whole problem of company operation 
lies in the fact that mutual companies 
need no defense nor do the stock com- 
panies since the latter paid $2 in taxes 
for every $1 in dividends to stock- 
holders. Only three companies have 
invested as much as 1 per cent of 
assets in the securities of a single 
railroad and none of the leading com- 
panies owns as much as 10 per cent 
of all securities of any one railroad. 
Also, in the case of public utilities’ 
investments no finger can be pointed 
at the life insurance companies be- 
cause all of them together do not own 
a controlling interest in the securities 
of any one utility. 


No Harm Done 


The allegation that corporations 
have avoided registration in the SEC 
by having insurance companies com- 
bine to purchase entire bond issues 
did not strike Mr. Adams as being 
either alarming or as contrary to 
sound practice. Obviously, he contend- 
ed, the SEC was essentially a means 
of protecting the unwary against in- 
herent fraud in investment issues. 
The astute portfolio officials of life 
insurance companies are expert in- 
vestors, so no harm is done. Duplica- 
tion of insurance company director- 
ates is simply a strawman. There is 
little of such in life insurance chan- 
nels and even the company having the 
largest number of interlocking direc- 
tors has less than 5 per cent of its 
assets thus committed and owns less 
than 5 per cent of the bond indebted- 
ness of any corporation on which such 
questioned directors sit. 

Government may well contemplate 
the fact that during the past ten 
years the proportion of Government 
bonds to total assets in life insurance 
portfolios has increased by some 300 
per cent. That seems to Mr. Adams 
a pertinent fact when charges are 
made that life insurance seeks to 
avoid participation in Government 
needs. Furthermore, he declared that 
the moneys collected by life insurance 
companies would not otherwise be- 
come savings since they are essential- 
ly not funds diverted from other 
channels of investment. Neat point 
adduced by the speaker was that 


policyholders with incomes of less 
than $3,000 annually now pay a net 
premium about the same as the tax 
ultimately imposed under the social 
security law, but that, definitely, the 
functions and benefits of life insur- 
ance greatly exceed those of the old 
age pensian idea. 

Pyramided holding companies in the 
utility field came under the scrutiny 
of B. J. Perry, president of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life, when he said 
that, “There does not seem to be any 
place in this day and age where un- 
adulterated optimism may reign as 
there are sure to be promoters who 
start cutting corners and bringing 
out propositions which are not eco- 
nomically justified.” Mr. Perry also 
pointed out that all the old measuring 
sticks are still useful in judging rail- 
road investments but that, in addition, 
the percentage of income used for 
transportation must be watched as 
well as the expenses of roadbed and 
equipment maintenance and other fac- 
tors. As to industrial holdings, they 
still require cautious analysis before 
investment, as do municipal offerings. 
The amount of idle cash seeking in- 
vestment at the present time might 
produce unconventional outlets in its 
eagerness to become active and there- 
fore accurate information, sound 
thinking and foreknowledge are need- 
ed before investments may safely be 
gone into. 


Investments 


A. N. Mitchell, president of the 
Canada Life of Toronto, told the main 
body of the American Life Convention 
that life insurance companies invest- 
ing now were confronted with the 
problems inseparable from _ cheap 
money. Attempts to shift from one 
investment to another to take advan- 
tage of rising prices may be offset by 
price changes resulting from altera- 
tion in interest rate. He warned the 
company men that too much depen- 
dence must not be placed on savings 
from mortality since there must al- 
ways be sufficient margin between the 
rate of interest earned and the rate 
required to make certain that the in- 
surance contract will be completed 
even in the face of long-term, low- 
interest loans. 

Obliquely striking at the idea of 
mere size of company, President Mit 
chell pertinently commented that, “It 
is of questionable value to our present 
policyholders that large numbers 
should be added to their ranks if, in 
so doing, any hazards of fulfillment 
of their own contracts is produced. 
Large insurance sales may be flatter- 
ing to the executive officials but, u 
der certain circumstances, may be 
unfavorable to the present polity- 
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holders.” In periods of high interest 
rates there is a natural tendency to 
“ease up” on the rate element in poli- 
cies, averred the speaker, but it may 
well be that life insurance companies 
have already gone far enough in this 
direction and that a time of retrench- 
ment and reconsideration of rates is 
at hand. 

Sticking out a verbal index finger 
and pointing it directly at a problem 
of vital concern to the future of life 
insurance, Chancellor E. H. Lindley 
of the University of Kansas told the 
A.L.C. membership that there are now 
6,000,000 young persons in this coun- 
try between the ages of 16 and 24 who 
are neither in school nor employed. 
Total number of young persons be- 
tween those ages in the United States 
is 23,000,000, he said. Of that total, 
1,000,000 are in college; 11,000,000 
are employed; and some 5,000,000 are 
in high schools. Because youth presses 
ever forward and will not wait, the 
6,000,000 who are neither employed 
nor in school constitute a fundamen- 
tal national problem. Answers to that 
problem are threefold. First, possible 
compulsory military service. Second, 
a great increase in the number of 
CCC camps. Third, prolongation of 
the period of schooling. Dr. Lindley 
favors the last-named. At the same 
time he points out that 80 per cent 
of the families of this country have 
incomes of $2,000 or less annually and 
that therefore the more aid given to 
the youth of the nation, in the right 
direction and under proper guidance, 
the better for the future of the United 
States. 

The stirring address of Retiring 
President Harry Wilson of the A.L.C., 
together with the reports of various 
sectional meetings and the annual 
message of Manager C. B. Robbins ap- 
peared in The Spectator of Oct. 13. 
Details of main elections, as well as 
comment on the work of the agency 
section are included in these pages. 





Price Chairman of 
Presidents’ Session 


President Julian Price of the Jef- 
ferson Standard Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Greensboro, North Carolina, 
will be the chairman of the thirty- 
second annual convention of The As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presidents 
to be held at The Waldorf-Astoria in 
New York City on Thursday and Fri- 
day, December 1 and 2. 

This convention, as usual, will bring 
together life company executives from 
all sections of the United States and 
from Canada, and plans are being 
made for an attendance of between 
400 and 500. The theme of the meet- 
mg and the range of subjects to be 
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"But what makes you think, Mr. Coffin, that you're cut out to be a life insurance salesman?” 


discussed will be announced later. 

As the presiding officer, Mr. Price 
will open the discussions at the morn- 
ing session on December 1 and will 
make the first address. 

For the first sixteen years of his 
career Mr. Price was associated with 
the Southern Railway. He is still 
active in the transportation field, 





Julian Price 


being President of the Atlantic and 
Yadkin Railway, one of the links in 
North Carolina’s transportation sys- 
tem. He is also a director of the 
Southeastern Express Company, and 
in a similar capacity serves various 
banking and industrial organizations 
in his section of the country. 


Behan Will Address 
Life Advertisers 


Joseph C. Behan, vice-president of 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, known throughout the 
life insurance world for his brilliant 
wit and pungent humor, will make the 
principal address following the an- 
nual dinner of the Life Advertisers 
Association, which will be held in the 
Rose Room of the Hotel Traymore on 
November 15. Other speakers at the 
dinner will be Rowe Stewart, presi- 
dent of the Stewart-Jordan Company 
and former publisher of the Philadel- 
phia Record; and Leonard C. Kiesling, 
of the agency departmet of the Con- 
tinental American Life Insurance 
Company, who will award prizes to 
the various companies winning dis- 
tinction in the annual exhibit of life 
insurance advertising material. 

The exhibit is expected to be one 
of the largest and most complete in 
the history of the association, and will 
embody classifications on insurance 
journal advertising, magazine adver- 
tising, newspaper advertising, sales 
promotion, direct mail, printed ma- 
terial, publications to agents, publica- 
tions to policyholders, recruiting ma- 
terial, conservation literature, and 
annual statements of all kinds. 

There will be five business sessions 
of the convention, each devoted to a 
different relationship with which the 
advertising man is intimately con- 
cerned. 
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Two-Point Program for 


the Agent 


Inspiration as the introduction and 
information for the conclusion were 
the two factors which made up an ad- 
dress titled “Success for Sale” which 
Chester O. Fischer, vice-president of 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life de- 
livered at a recent series of agency 
meetings. In the first part he advised 
life insurance salesmen to combat un- 
fair criticism of their business by a 
program of conduct which in itself 
would serve as the best answer. Later 
he gave practical hints on bettering 
daily production in the field. His talk, 
in part, follows: 

“These days of economic unrest, in- 
ternational war scares, and attack 
by misguided or mercenary critics 
nacurally cause concern in the minds 
of the selling organizations of our life 
insurance companies. It would be fool- 
ish for me to stand here and say that 
all is well, that business conditions 
are flourishing, and that there is no 
cause for worry. 

“Rather, do I say that there is cause 
for serious study and consideration 
of these problems. So far as economic 
conditions are concerned, we can best 
contribute to a solution of those prob- 
lems through rigorously pursuing our 
own individual assignments. When 
it comes to the matter of the war 
scares that have cast dismay over the 
world at large, there is nothing that 
we can do to help the situation, so we 
may just as well concentrate on the 
task at hand. 


Well Planned Offense 
Best Defense 


“As for the criticisms that have 
been directed toward our business 
and toward the agency system, per- 
haps we can derive benefit if we ac- 
cept them as a challenge, study care- 
fully our situation, and if there is 
room for improvement see to it that 
we do what is needed. 

“I wish to call particular attention 
to one definite thing which I feel we 
can do. I believe you will agree that, 
as a whole, the life underwriters of 
the country are not doing as success- 
ful a job of selling as they have capac- 
ity to perform. One sure way for us 
to answer the attacks by critics, as 
they may be directed at us, is to have 
so fine a record of performance, such 
a record of sound and successful ser- 
vice to our clients, accompanied by the 
degree of financial stability on our 
own part that comes with such an 
achievement, as to place ourselves in 
a position of security, beyond re- 
proach. 
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-Prospecting|. 


“We recognize the fact that some 
of the criticism directed at the insti- 
tution and the agency system is based 
on the fact that so large a number 
of life underwriters are not making a 
decent living, and I wish to discuss 
with you for a few minutes that phase 
of our problem.” 


Apparently Able But 
Unsuccessful 


Directing attention to the necessity 
of planned activity, Mr. Fischer said: 
“Why is it that so many fine men and 
women, with attractive personalities, 
with sound education and capacity, 
fall short of what might be termed 
any degree of real success? 

“I believe that it is due to the 
nature of our work—that the sales- 
man, in any line, is confronted with 
an unusual problem. He has no physi- 
eal pile of work to attack when he 
arrives on the scene of action in the 
morning. Your banker, when he 
comes to his place of business, is au- 
tomatically put to work by reason 
of the fact that the day’s activities 
commence without any premeditated 
action on his part. Your workman 
in factory or office finds the same sit- 
uation—he either has orders to fill 
or materials to process. The salesman 
has no such automatic stimulation, 
starting him off on the day’s work. 

“He must be stimulated through 
some other means, an external influ- 
ence, at least when he is starting in 
the business, and at reasonable inter- 
vals throughout his career. Well 
planned meetings of the sales force, 
when the manager stirs up enthusi- 
asm, are valuable in the stimulation 
process. Or, perhaps a_ supervisor 
works with the salesman in planning 
the day’s activity. Contests also serve 
as helpful external stimulation for 
salesmen. 

“But stimulation from outside is 
not enough. The force and power 
of internal influences must not be 
neglected. The salesman must set up 
ways and means of automatically go- 
ing into action. He must deliberately 
plan to become a self-starter. 

“I maintain that only that life un- 
derwriter who develops something 
based on the second method, self-stim- 
ulation, can anticipate real outstand- 
ing success in this business. That is 
true because of the fact that outside 
stimulation and supervision begomes 
too costly to be constantly available.” 


It Comes Down to a 
Matter of Hours 


“The man in this, or any other sell- 
ing line, who wishes to achieve out- 
standing success must establish for 
himself some method whereby he 
automatically goes into action at the 
beginning of the day, on those things 
which mean success, and by that I 
mean active solicitation in the field 
for a sufficient number of hours to 
insure a real day’s accomplishment. 

“It is my belief that the only way 
to accomplish that is to set up certain 
minimum standards of daily per- 
formance, including a zero hour for 
getting into the field, and then prac- 
ticing severe and relentless self-dis- 
cipline day after day until the accom- 
plishment of these minimum require- 
ments becomes a fixed habit. There 
is success for sale, in full measure, 
for the life underwriter who is will- 
ing to pay the price—and the price 
is absolute self-dominion.” 

At a called meeting of the Memphis 
General Agents and Managers asso- 
ciation, Mr. Fischer discussed recruit- 
ing. He emphasized more care in the 
selection of agents as a vital factor 
in building a sales force for long- 
range, enduring success. 


Service to Prospect Helps 
Place Contract 


If you would do business with a 
prospect, first obligate him to you 
some way. Bearing out the truth of 
this saying comes a story from the 
Dayton Branch of the Canada Life 
Assurance Company. One of the rep- 
resentatives there had been unsue- 
cessfully attempting to sell a young 
man, but somehow he just wasn’t in- 
terested in the proposition. 

Knowing that this young man had 
specialized in social work at the Uni- 
versity and was anxious to get inte 
the government service, the represel- 
tative went to the secretary of the 
Civil Service and got full particulars 
of the Social Security examinations, 
together with an application blank, 
and these he took out to the young 
man. 

No mention was made of life 
surance, but the prospect was so dé 
lighted that he brought the point Up 
himself, signed an application and 
paid for the first premium on a $2, 
policy. 
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Six Vital Speaking 
Principles 


Six speaking principles to boost 
sales as given by R. C. Borden, of 
the famous Borden and Busse com- 
bination, before the Sales Executive 
Club in New York are: 

1. Talk Clearly. About 150 words 

a minute is the right average rate 
for clearness. Don’t let down at the 
end of a sentence. 
2. Talk Conversationally. A good 
speaker makes you say to yourself, 
“This man is no stuffed shirt, no 
demagogue. He is likable and trust- 
worthy.” 


3. Talk Earnestly. Most successful 


speakers have a “fire-alarm” quality 
in their voices. 
4, Talk With Animation. Change 


your speed of delivery, your pitch, 
your volume. Good delivery is like 
a sight-seeing bus — it speeds up in 
unimportant territory, slows down 
when it passes points of special inter- 
est. 

5. Make Your Pauses Punctuate. A 
pause after prepositions and articles 
decreases effectiveness. Every pause 
should have the value of a punctua- 
tion mark. 

6. Avoid “Word Whiskers.” Don’t 
bewhisker your delivery with “ers” or 
nervous coughs. Nervous mannerisms 
detract attention from what you say. 


Familiar But Often 
Neglected 


Another little group of those work 
habit hints which most salesmen 
might claim that they are familiar 
with, but which too many neglect are 
quoted in the current issue of the 
NYLIC Review. G. T. Ganey, New 
York Life representative in Buffalo 
for seventeen years, calls them to your 
mind: 

Get into circulation. If you belong 
to a club, go to its social affairs and 
be seen and known. Keep your eyes 
open and remem*er to call on people 
whom you might otherwise forget. 

Develop a healthy curiosity toward 
the friends and acquaintances of peo- 
ple you know. Many a good prospect 
has been developed as a result of 
this habit. 

Make young people like you. Show 
definite interest in their affairs. They 
will remember you and you will get 
their business later. 





and Selling 


Know your man. If he is the kind 
who likes people to slap him on the 
back, make a big fuss over him. If he 
is quiet and reserved, be sure to ex- 
press your friendship in a less demon- 
stative manner. 

Above all, be natural. When you 
hear of a plan someone else uses ef- 
fectively, think about the principle 
involved. If you believe the idea is 
a good one, work out some way to 
fit this plan to your own personality. 


Time Your Visit 


“Talking insurance at the wrong 
time and at the wrong place has buried 
many a prospect,” says Milton Blum- 
berg in Conmutopics. “Many a sale 
has been lost and the prospect lost 
forever because the sale was attempt- 
ed while someone else was in the room. 
It is much easier to sell one person 
than to try to have a meeting of 
minds of many, and it is seldom that 
two minds react in the same fashion. 
Avoid being forced into a position 
where the attempted sale may be in- 
terrupted or the mind of the prospec- 
tive purchaser be swayed by the opin- 
ion of a listener.” 





One More Hour Plan 
Pays Dividends 

F. B. Rogers, District of Columbia 
Branch of the Acacia Mutual Life, 
has his own way of making the most 
of the “One More Call” idea . . . as he 
describes it, “I like the O. M. C. plan, 
but believe my O. M. H. (One More 
Hour) goes it one better. ... By com- 
bining the two plans, I follow the 
practice of adding an extra hour’s 
work to my regular schedule every 
day, and in this way make not only 
one, but perhaps several, more calls 
during that hour. I figure that be- 
tween now and Christmas there will 
be 58 more selling days, and in the 58 
extra hours available I’ll be able to 
increase substantially the total num- 
ber of calls this Fall, thereby increas- 
ing my sales in direct ratio.” 





Source of Business 


A recent survey by the Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau shows 
that the average company is obtaining 
about one-eighth of its new business 
from old policyholders, and about one- 
third of its new business from the 
policyholders of other companies. Of 
those buyers who already owned life 
insurance, one-quarter bought their 
additional protection from the com- 
pany in which they were insured and 
three-quarters bought from other 
companies. 








THE PUBLIC IS SMARTER 


(Addressed to Managers and Recruits) 


The owners of life insurance estates and prospects are more alert than they were 


@ year ago. 


The persons who read current literature, listen to the radio or who have survived 
the ordeals of several personal solicitations are prone to ask questions. 
"What is the difference between the other company and yours?” they want to 


know. 


“Why do you recommend such an amount?" they ask. 
"Don't you have a policy that costs less?" they will say. 
An agent, to cater to the whims of others should study his goods, the public and 


himself. 


It's a real satisfaction to be able to interview a prospect fully confident of one's 
ability to impart knowledge in a way that creates desire. 

The present day calls for a finer brand of salesmanship than was used yesterday 
for the public is smarter and the agent, in order to answer all questions, must also 


learn. 


Do you know how to command an individual attention? 


Do you know the essence of personality? 


Do you know how your present personality was developed? 

Do you know how to acquire a pleasing and persuasive personality? 

Do you realize the importance of confidence and know how it may be developed? 
Do you find yourself dwarfed in your abil'ty to impart knowledge to others? 

Can you present your logic in a clear, convincing manner? 

How do you create a feeling of desire in others? 

What rules do you follow in recommending a program to another? 

Are you familiar with the adverse reactions that follow a poor interview? 

Do you know how to counteract the objections and effectively remove all resis- 


tance? 


The answers to these sales bu'lding questions can best be learned by constant study. 
However, in order that others may share in an equal amount of knowledge and enjoy 
a like feeling of forging ahead, ask your general agent or branch manager to pro- 
vide the correct answers when in an open meeting some Monday morning. He'll 


respect your purpose and be glad you did. 
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V erdict: 


Distribution of Policy Proceeds 


ISTRIBUTION of the proceeds 
D of a life insurance policy is not 

something left to chance. It fol- 
lows the stipulations made therefor 
as embodied in the contract of insur- 
ance itself. 

Such circumstance should be always 
in the mind of the insured where he 
has the right to change the beneficiary 
so that, as conditions may change 
either in an economic or a marital 
way, he may alter or modify the 
policy to bring it in conformity with 
his wishes. Failure to do this fre- 
quently will result in conflicting 
claims to the proceeds after the death 
of the insured. 


Conflicting Claims 


In Andrews v. Andrews, 97 Fed. 

2d) 485, adverse claims were made 
to the proceeds of certain life insur- 
ance policies. One of the claimants 
was Luella D. Andrews who based her 
claim on the fact that the policies 
were made payable to her, she hav- 
ing been named therein as the bene- 
ficiary. The other claimant was Cecile 
Andrews, the executrix of the in- 
sured’s estate. As such, she conceded 
that on their face, the policies were 
payable to Luella D. Andrews but 
contended that the named benefici- 
ary could not assert her ownership or 
right to the proceeds by reason of a 
contract of property settlement which 
had been made between the insured 
and the beneficiary in anticipation of 
a divorce. 

Confronted with the adverse claims, 
the insurance company instituted a 
suit of interpleader, depositing in 
Court the amount of the proceeds of 
the policies and leaving it to the 
claimants to continue the litigation. 

The insured, Vernon D. Andrews, 
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died on March 13, 1937, while the poli- 
cies were in full force and effect. The 
question was, who owned the proceeds 
of these policies. 

When the policies in dispute were 
taken out, the insured and Luella D. 
Andrews, one of the claimants, were 
husband and wife, living together as 
such for upwards of twenty years and 
had four children. At least six life 
insurance policies, including three in- 
volved in the litigation, were taken 
out during this time by Vernon D. 
Andrews. He designated as benefici- 
ary his wife, Luella D. Andrews, re- 
serving to himself in each policy the 
right to change the beneficiary with- 
out her consent. 


Survivorship Provision 

It was provided in the policies 
that the benefits thereunder, at Mr. 
Andrews’ death, should be payable “to 
his wife, Luella D. Andrews, if she 
shall survive him; otherwise, to his 
executors, administrators or assigns. 

On July 27, 1932, a contract was 
entered into between the insured and 
his wife, Luella D. Andrews, which 
recited, among other things, that cer- 
tain “unhappy marital difficulties 
have occurred so that the parties can 
no longer live together,” and that 
Luella D. Andrews “contemplates 
commencing divorce _ proceedings 
against the second party in the Dis- 
trict Court of Lancaster County, 
Nebraska.” On March 2, 1933, the 
decree of divorce was entered award- 
ing Luella D. Andrews custody of the 
four children of the marriage and ap- 
proving the property settlement be- 
tween the parties. 

The property settlement was em- 
bodied in a contract which stated that 
“the parties thereto ware desirous of 
adjusting and settling their property 





rights, subject to the approval of the 
Court, and that the property awarded 
to each should be free and clear of 
any claim of the other party.” It was 
disclosed in the contract that indebt- 
edness had been incurred, payment of 
which was secured by liens upon cer- 
tain specific properties; that the in- 
sured had borrowed money from the 
insurance companies which retained 
liens as security. 

A further provision in the contract 
stated that “all properties herein 
enumerated to be retained by either 
party shall be retained by said party 
subject to any encumbrance thereon 
or indebtedness thereon contracted by 
either of said respective parties, which 
said indebtedness the party receiy- 
ing the same assumes and agrees to 
pay.” 

In the drawing of the contract, the 
parties were represented by counsel. 
No specific reference was made to the 
insurance policies. It was shown, how- 
ever, that all six policies remained in 
the possession of the insured and 
that he paid the premiums thereon. 


Property Setflement 


In three of the _ policies, Mr. 
Andrews, after the decree of divorce, 
changed the beneficiary from Luella 
D. Andrews to his estate. No change 
in the beneficiary, however, was made 
by the insured in the three policies 
before the Court. 

The contract adjusting the property 
rights between the insured and Luella 
D. Andrews contained a further pro- 
vision as follows: 


“Second party (Mr. Andrews) 
shall retain as his own property any 
notes, insurance, accounts, securi- 
ties or mortgages made payable to 
him and in his possession.” 


Did this contract, as so executed, 
coupled with the fact that the named 
beneficiary ceased during the lifetime 
of the insured to be his wife, serve 
to deprive Luella D. Andrews of any 
interest in the proceeds of these poli- 
cies? 

Relying upon the holding made by 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States some years ago (Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Company ¥V. 
Schaefer, 94 U. S. 457) “that a life 
policy, originally valid, does not cease 
to be so by the cessation of the as- 
sured party’s interest in the life of 
the insured,” the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals decided “that the fact that 
Luella D. Andrews, subsequent to the 
issuance of these insurance policies, 
obtained a divorce before the death of 
the insured would not be a barrier to 
her right of recovery.” The Circuit 
Court then proceeded to determine the 
effect of the property contract in Te 
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ference to the policies of insurance. 
Did said contract operate to assign 
the beneficiary’s contingent interest 
to her husband? The Court held that 
it did not and unanimously affirmed 
the decree of the lower Court in favor 
of Luella D. Andrews. In so doing, it 
stated as follows: 


“It is conceded that the contract 
contains no specific words of assign- 
ment. The policies reserved to the 
insured the right to change the 
beneficiary. This being true, in 
the absence of local statute or state 
decision to the contrary, the benc- 
ficiary had no vested right in them 
until the death of the insured. 
* * * * But when the insured died, 
without having changed the bene- 
ficiary, the rights under the policies 
became vested. * * * * 

“The property settlement con- 
tract relied upon by appellant pro- 
vides, among other things, that: 
‘Second party shall retain as his 
own property any notes, insurances, 
accounts, securities or mortgages 
made payable to him and in his pos- 
session except that second party 
shall assign and endorse without re- 
course to the first party note of Ray 
Troxel in the sum of $250 on which 
is a balance due of $150 and inter- 
est, which is secured by a chattel 
mortgage on the cafe formerly 
known as Ray’s Inn. And second 
party shall likewise assign and en- 
dorse without recourse to first party 
the note of Howard W. Ramey, 
dated May 19, 1932, in the sum of 
$300, subject to garage bill for re- 
pairs and supplies heretofore con- 
tracted.” 

“It is urged by appellant that this 
provision of the contract effected an 
equitable assignment to Mr. An- 
drews of all rights of Luella D. 
Andrews under these policies in 
which she was named as beneficiary. 
But there is nothing in this para- 
graph which indicates any intent 
so to do. The policies here in- 
volved were not ‘made payable to 
him.” He had possession of the 
policies, continued to pay the pre- 
miums thereon, and had the abso- 
lute right to change the beneficiary. 
“The contract furnishes no basis for 
the contention that Luella D. An- 
drews should not be continued as 
beneficiary in these policies. It cer- 
tainly did not provide that she 
should assign or transfer any rights 
that might accrue to her as bene- 
ficiary, and, as we have said, her 
interest was contingent until the 
time of the death of Mr. Andrews 
and the right to make change rested 
with him. Under this provision of 
the contract, whatever was payable 
to Mr. Andrews was retained by him 
as his own property. But, as we 
have observed, these policies were 
not ‘made payable to him.” 

“It is to be noted that the con- 
tract contains the word ‘assign,’ 
first, in connection with the Troxel 
note, and again in connection with 

amey note. It is apparent 
that when the parties wished to ef- 
ect an assignment that intention 
was manifested by the use of the 

‘assign.’ No word of the con- 
ract can be pointed to as indicat- 
Mg an intention to assign Luella D. 


Andrews” contingent interest in 
these insurance policies, Much is 
sought to be made of the use of the 
words ‘shall retain,’ but this could 
not well be construed to mean that 
Mr. Andrews was to take over and 
retain the contingent right of 
Luella D. Andrews in these policies. 

“This he might do at any time 
without her permission, by simply 
changing the name of the bene- 
ficiary. Neither do the surround- 
ing circumstances, nor the conduct 
of the parties, lend any support to 
appellant’s contention. Andrews in 
fact changed the beneficiary in 
other policies from Luella D. An- 
drews to his estate. Manifestly, as 
to those policies he was not relying 
on the contract of property settle- 
ment. We must assume that he 
knew that the death benefits in the 
policies here involved would, unless 
he changed the name of the bene- 
ficiary, go to Luella D. Andrews. 
With this knowledge, he not only 
refrained from making any change, 
but he continued to pay the pre- 
miums. And there are other cir- 
cumstances. Luella D. Andrews had 
been his wife for some _ twenty 
years; she was the mother of his 
four children. 

“The contract, read and consid- 
ered in the light of the circum- 
stances existing at the time of its 
execution, and the acts of Mr. An- 
drews subsequent thereto, cannot 
be construed as indicating any in- 
tention on his part to take from 
Luella D. Andrews her contingent 
right or interest in these policies 
and turn it over to his estate or to 
his second wife.” 


It is a matter of more than passing 
interest that the carefully reasoned 
opinion of the Court is silent until the 
last word to indicate that the un- 
successful litigant was the second 


wife of the insured had been spoken. 

What compelling force this fact 
may have produced when set off 
against the reference in the preceding 
paragraph to “other circumstances” 
tersely stated in one sentence, “Luella 
D. Andrews had been his wife for 
some twenty years; she was the 
mother of his four children,” is a mat- 
ter of unlimited speculation. 


Repayment of Loans 


Up in Third Quarter 


Repayment of loans by borrowers 
on their life insurance policies turned 
upward in the third quarter of 1938, 
after running 15 per cent behind 1937 
for the first six months of the year, 
according to the nine-months’ report 
of Northwestern National Life Insur- 
ance company. 

The company’s total policy loans 
showed an increase to $9,613,591.13 as 
of Sept. 30, 1938, compared with $9,- 
253,586.73 as of the same date a year 
ago, which is only about half the ratio 
of increase in policy reserves over the 
same period. In the same time, how- 
ever, the size of the average individual 
loan outstanding has climbed to 
$347.73, substantially larger than a 
year ago, when the average borrower’s 
obligation on his policy was $316.35. 

Policy loan repayments for the three 
months ended Sept. 30, 1938, were 
$119,229.91, compared with $110,- 
608.70 in the corresponding quarter of 
last year, the report shows. Repay- 
ments for the first six months of 1938 
were $260,545.48. 
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Investments 


(Concluded from page 9) 


than one-fourth of this amount. Here, 
as in the case of Fall River, there is 
no loss of principal involved, but there 
is a heavy loss in interest. 

At this late date, after these years 
of gloom, it is perhaps difficult to re- 
member the super-optimism which led 
the Florida boosters—and the inves- 
tors—to feel that the tremendously 
inflated debt structures of some of 
the communities were justified. All 
we can now say is that it was the 
spirit of the times. Towns that were 
mere whistle stops took on metropoli- 
tan airs and improvements, and ser- 
vices were based not on the population 
at the time but on extravagant dreams 
of what the population was to be. 
Expansion of all sorts took place 
particularly expansion of bonded debt. 
Then the bubble burst: real estate 
values collapsed, the speculators went 
home, and the remaining population 
of many charming towns were up 
against it. There could be only one 
result—default. 

What happened in Florida should, 
of course, be considered as a crazy 
example. Nonetheless, there are les- 
sons to be learned from that experi- 
ence which might well be stvdied by 
towns and cities in every part of the 
country. 





The data on municipalities are not 
as complete as we would like and the 
technique of determining values has 
not been developed as far as in other 
lines. However, we have seen that a 
figure showing the ratio between debt 
and valuation has little meaning un- 
less we have a real understanding of 
the true value of a community, its 
resources, and its stability. There are 
instances where greater recognition of 
the fact that a community was highly 
dependent on one industry would have 
saved trouble. A figure showing the 
net debt per inhabitant is important, 
but becomes of greater importance 
when geared to the ability of those in- 
habitants to pay. Careful study of 
the detailed financial operations of 
Fall River would have been of im- 
mense value to holders of bonds of 
that community. All in all, the answer 
is obvious— more information more 
realistically studied. 


Demand by taxpayers that their 
communities be placed on a pay-as- 
you-go basis has resulted in many im- 
provements; bridges, roads, and the 
like being put on a revenue basis. 
Income from the projects is used to 
pay interest and retire the bonds 
issued to finance their construction, so 
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that eventually the community owns 
the betterments free and clear. The 
newer development, that of Authority 
bonds, do lack a certain element of 
strength in that they are not direct 
obligations of the municipality as are 
the older type of revenue bonds issued 
by the water department or other de- 
partment of a city. This later devel- 
opment involves the creation of an 
authority or commission for the ex- 
press purpose of operating the toll 
bridge, toll highway, or other project. 
Under most plans all revenues, after 
operation costs and interest charges 
have been met, are used first to create 
reserve funds for unusual mainte- 
nance costs and to tide the project 
over any possible lean periods. After 
such reserves have been built up, the 
balance of earnings is used to retire 
indebtedness. 
Investment Possibilities 

The George Washington Bridge 
over the Hudson River, the Henry 
Hudson Bridge, and the Kentucky pub- 
lie toll bridges are examples of well- 
conceived projects of this type. Such 
situations appear to me to offer good 
investment possibilities if a survey by 
a thoroughly qualified traffic engineer 
indicates that there is an actual mon- 
etary saving to business vehicles, that 
people are willing to pay for the time 
saving or other conveniences offered, 
that the cost of maintenance and op- 
eration is well below the probable 
revenues, and that it is safeguarded 
so far as possible against unfavorable 
political developments. 

There doesn’t seem to be any place 
in this day and age where unadult- 
erated optimism may reign. As in 
every other investment field that 
meets popular approval, there are 
sure to be promoters who start cutting 
corners and bringing out propositions 
which line their pockets but are not 
economically justified. There is dan- 
ger that communities may use this 
method of avoiding debt limitations. 
A toll charge on a bridge which a man 
must use in going to and from work 
is as much a tax as a levy on his prop- 
erty. Sound as the basic idea may be, 
an investor going into this field to 
any great extent is going to have to 
make thorough investigation and exer- 
cise care and common sense to avoid 
commitments in unsound projects. 

But, after all, ladies and gentlemen, 
what is the current problem? That 
question is a good deal like the one 
that was asked the other day and 
which was this: “If you had inherit- 
ed a million dollars in cash on Jan. 
1, 1926, and had promptly invested 
it in a diversified list of bonds, com- 
mon and preferred stocks, do you 
think you would still have been a mil- 

















lionaire on January 1, 1938?” My 
answer, as applied to the next ten 
or twelve years, would be “Yes”, pro- 
vided we have half a chance and that 
we don’t forget the things we have 
learned during the last ten or twelve. 
But it is going to call for the greatest 
care and work and vigilance. 

We are no longer a pioneer nation. 
Most of the free land has long since 
been taken. Numerous forecasts in- 
dicate a stable or even a declining 
population in the not too distant 
future. This will furnish problems 
of investment which have not present- 
ed themselves as yet to any consid- 
erable extent. In the past, the results 
of bad over-expansion have often been 
minimized by marking time until pop- 
ulation growth could catch up with the 
project. The failure to recognize the 
changed conditions will mean trouble 
in future depressions. A stable pop- 
ulation or one increasing at a slow 
rate is bound to mean that certain 
areas of the country have passed the 
peak of their expansion possibilities. 
Familiarity with population trends 
will be necessary to avoid investment 
where retrogression is taking place. 

All in all, the one thing certain in 
this world is change. There is not 
a day goes by but that some happen- 
ing has an effect on some of the securi- 
ties in our portfolios. The increasing 
tempo of our lives, changing tech- 
niques in communication, transporta- 
tion, and manufacture all present new 
problems. We must have available to 
us more information and must develop 
more than ever a realistic approach to 
the interpretation of such information 
as we have. Interchange of ideas, 
exchange of information, and joint 
study of specific situations such as is 
possible in a body of this type cannot 
help but be of benefit to all of us. 


A Common Fault 


Speaking before the first educa 
tional meeting of the year sponsored 
by the Chicago Chapter, C.L.U., John 
O. Todd, million dollar producer, 
accused life insurance men of living 
in the past and procrastinating their 
time. He urged his listeners to set 
high goals for themselves, and to seek 
the ways and means for reaching 
those goals. He said, also, that be 
cause an agent had not been success 
ful in selling a certain class of pro® 
pect or a certain type of policy is ™ 
indication that he cannot meet with 
success in his next attempt. He & 
plained several technical processes 
which he has used successfully in over 
coming resistance from business cond- 


tions. 
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Actual vs. Expected Mortality—From 1923 to 1937 


AVERAGES 
COMPANIES | 192% 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 1934 | 1935 | 1936 a ] 
1928 | 1933 | 1923 
Expected Actual Ratio | to | to | to 
1932 | 1937 | 1937 


| 
Aetna Life 50) 73.70) 74 77 75.3 3.75 72.66| 42,887,644) 2¢ ag } 73.72) 72.95) 71.23 
American United * j 2.88 00) 69.68) 66 76 7 4) 73.22) 63.! 64/ 3,603,059) 2,625, 72.88) 68.68) 75 i7 .33 
Atlantic Life 38.25) 52.45) 42 57 3) 57.30) 64.33) 64 25) 6: y f | 56.7 67 ,302 , 39% . 53 75) 63.85) 60.34) 58.83 
Bankers, I.t 6 92) 63 . 26 57| 68.54) 69.06) 64 ‘ 7 i2 10.90) 6 53.29 ; 38 5,462,729) 62 | 63.43) 67 61 | 64.23 
Bankers of Nebraska : b| 35.38) 3 ‘| 32.95) 36.30) 29.40) 39.18) 38 38.76 34| 32.72) 38.52) 45.35) 42.25 , 147 , 54! 534.42 5.57) 36.52) 37.35) 40.79) 38.30 
: 15| 51.76} 42 f 5.61) 5% 3.71) 37.36 523 , 96 212,302) ¢ 2 45.75) 42.24) 45 
94| 72.26] 69 37.42! 65 ; 75.50| 67.58] 66.91, 2,129.07: 207 44! 94) 61.83) 67.12) 67.46) 65.72 
34.0!) 39.6 ! 33 20) 51.96 5° 95 , 121,878 = 9.37) 42 50 36 18 
55 3€| 64.77) § 51.77) 56 52.35. 91.94 , 235,23 ,307 ,215| 59.53) 49.86) 57.54) 56 4s 
Central Life, Iowa 33.28) 38.05] 37.95) 37.79] 31.63] 34.92] 39.58] 43.39 2) 35 53.6 79| 38.27] 42.54 ,557 , 579 5, 91) 35.66, 38.66) 41.01 38.58 
Central, Chicago 36 24.95) 37.76) 42 5) 37.01) 38 7 5 7 44.09) 57 
Central States 3! 35.15) 39.2¢) ; 7} 39.45) 37.73) 44.99 92 , 45.52) 55 
Columbia, Ohio i358) 7 55.6.) 6 33] 55.66) 53.23) : 4 2: y 23| 66.42) 6 206 , 6 ' 3) 67 62 62.6 
Columbian National : 2.28) § 9.49) 58.80) 73.12 5: : 3) 63.4 §2| 67.7% , 783 , 168 105, 54.96) 72 67.9% 
Connecticut General 2.7: 5) 51.36) 32 9.51! 58.05) 62.22 7.26 24) 64.09) 6 : 2,596 , 66 240, 2) 51.57) 65.37) 67 
Connecticut Mutual g : 2t| 52 52.3 3.18) 51.76) 56.72) 55 58.37) 57.54) § 7 54.6 9 , 669 , 6S 5,270, 5 9.63) 53.6 
Continental Am. Life, Del 9.26 2.5 2 7.95) 46.68 53 2: 53 56.97 22 219,35! 573, 55.27 75| 47 
Equitable, N. Y 56.12) 5 52.15] | ! 58.3) 61 7 ; ; 63 
Equitable of Iowa 2) 34.95) 30.55) 35.20) 33.95 60) 44.92 44 6 
Federal Life 5 5 97 54_2¢ 
Fidelity Mutual 70) § 57.6 74) 
Franklin Life 
Gt. West., Winnipeg, Can 
Guarantee Mutual 
Guardian of America 
Home, New York 
Indianapolis Life 2 : 53.25) 39.2 3} 42 2 3.32 ‘ 
Kansas City Life } : : 73 ? f 7 28] 56.31) : ¢ 7 55.42 696 
LaFayette Life, Ind 5 : 7 §2.22) 52.62) 47 56) 32.6 7 53 3: a5) 4g 247 ,574 
Lamar Life 7.95 56 : K 70) 6 { 2 57.46 648 
Lincoln Nationa! 55.6 99) 47.60) 5: 58.72) 53 j 50.93) 67 i! 7 32] 57.§ i ,677,149 
Manhattan 5.79) 73.3 52.78] 7 77.92) 70.2 f } ‘ 71.56 496 
Manufacturers, Canada 5.: 2.3 71 y ; 0.07 52.42) 56.6 7. 53. 76 . 539 
M j i : 7 . § 684 
Massachusetts Mutual « ! 7 5 7 9: 8.33 ¢ 59. 68 j 5 6 : 9. 285 
Midland Mutual 27 49| 32 2 2.93) 25.87 5 23 : : 36 2) 34.3 5 f 530 
Minnesota Mutual 53.75) 49.54) 52.36) § , 27) 53 52.28) 61.33 25) 56.72) 52.86) 53 2, 021 
Mutual Benefit 53.24) 55.7! 5 § } re) 55.38 5 56 t 55.23) 63. 26; 2 268 
Mutual, New York i 56.26) 52.85) : 2) § b g } 32) 65 5 i . 081 
Mutual Trust 5} 50.5: 2) 43.4 i 2. 5.! ‘ 5.79) 47.6 3.83 : 638 
National Life, Vt g 51.{ : : O 5g 00 .§ 5 2.52) 59.21) 56.37) 54 5 195 
New England Mutual j 52 5 5) 52.57) § 3¢ : 35 39) ! 3) 52 5. 664 
New York § 5.82) 53.7% 52.12) 57.25) 57 59.23) 62.! i2.3 } 58.42) 57 702 
North American, Canada 
North American, Chicago. 
Northwestern Mutual 
Northwestern National 
Occidental, Cal. 
Ohio Nationa! 
Ohio State 
pay) Wis 
Oregon Mutual 
Pacific Mutual * 
Penn Mutual 
Philadelphia Life 
Phoenix Mutual 
Provident Mutual 
Reliance 
Reeerve Loan 
Security Mutual, Neb 
security Mutual, N. Y 
Southeastern 


tea Central 

tion Mutual, Me 9. 

United States 73 8! 59| 73.30) 66 7.67| 93.16] 6¢ 9) 77.4 5 76.24) 76.74] 68.71) 207 298) 47.2 | 81.18) 

olunteer State 5.31) 50.63) 56 54 86) 67.07/ 69.00) 74.2 ; 72.83) 67.80) 67.66 : 563 | . 5 : 67.80) | 66 
West Coast 61) 44.97) 22| 50 7: 2} 1, 7| | 51.38) 49.74) 


Averages 54.70| 52.75) § 3.26) 52.71} 56.90) 59.81/ 61.28) 62.23) 63 52.58] 6 30.19] 61.09) 616, 
Industrial Companies | 
American National, Tex 8.02) 42 32) 63 05} 77.96) § 75.72) 74 60 ; 
Life | 76.76] 83.84] 78.38] 85.03] 88.6 76.47) 73.03] 67.50) 68.53) 66.60] 66.7 974, 665, 
81.7 31| 7 84] 76.15] 7 69.82) 62 5.43) 6 40.78 3 906) 459, 


Sess 


74, 227| 736, 
438) 508, 7! 
430) 596, 

669) 24,433, 

906] 2,534, 7.7 
775} 120,038, 58.07| 62.77 
971,008 806 , 274] 51.63) 63.46 
138.444 469,596) 41.25) 43.00) 56.32) 
407.495] 91,127,309) 52.55) 60.37) 71.08) 
097,706) 4,137,449) 51.09) 68.19) 65 20 


NJ. 91.88} 99.52] 97 48 17|114. 72/104 94/112 43/111 9/103 81 
. Ky. 58.80| 59.60| 51.16) 50.01/ 52 § 93| 53.50] 49.54] 55.84| 59.61| 48.46) 47.85 
isle, Delaware. || 66.53] 59.30| 53.44| 73.21] 70.85) 64.35] 88.12) 63.60] 63.79| 55.09] 50.12] 54.22 
Lie aaeoek ; | 57.47| 60.72] 63.9: 8| 65.32] 66.90 6 66.22) 66.40) 32.88 
ae Va. 59.40) 67.20) 65.90) 69.24] 67.02] 69.96] 63.81) 69.22/ 65.90) 61.36 
5s 38| 56.87| 58.66] 58.60| 61.67 65.19) 8| 63.33 59.72] 58.39) 55.92 
name Life § 88.22) 56 25) 55.35) 48 76| 63.85] 60.78| 73.59| 66.76| 54.71| 50.81| 47.60 
70) 24.85) 52.88) 4 7.49| 54.37| 63.09) 67.64) 49.91| 54.33] 49.12 
| 59.61 59.76| 61.63) 60.40) 59.86) 63.19] 58.30] 57_71| 57_87| 60.16] 56 13 
Western and Southern. || 72 87| 66.84] 68.83] 68.48| 65.88| 71.92] 67.13] 62.45] 58.66| 58 43| 58.13| 56 


CO me ee ee 


61.20) 
62.83) 


28e2s 


ny 


DOm— nS me 


suagesseses 


o 
= 


7.80 
55.01) 62.11 


-| ——|— ——— = BP - a Es —a 
Averages 5 $20) 58.48) 60.71] 60.06) 61.97] 65.04) 61.83] 61.93) 60.01) 60.22] 57.03] 55.43| 55.43| 464,673,733] 249,400,366) 53.67| 59 80} 62.12) 56.25) 59.19 
SE Rice ave Sean Ste ae EAS Se Ct Ad oe ee ! 


compar emPany reinsured July 22, 1936, the Pacific Mutual Life Ins. Co. of Calif. 1936 figures cover the period July 22, 1936, to December 31, 1936. + Figures include assessment business of 
Life lee Gy l issued prior to 1911. t Formerly Southern Life and Trust. § Formerly Mutual Life of Baltimore, name changed to the above in 1935. @ Company is consolidation of American Central 
*“0. and United Mutual Life Ins. Co. of Indianapolis, Ind., merged on December 31, 1936. 
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OCCIDENTAL LIFE 


American Experience 344% 








INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Los ANGELES, CALIF. 


Non-Participating Regular Annual Premiums Rates per $1,000 






Rates Adopted November 1, 1938 
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repewable to age 64 





Pref. Com- 

End. at 85 Risk | mercial | Life Inc. End. At | 

F Ord et ane 5-Yr. | 10-Yr.| 20-Yr. 

| | Life Life Term*| Term*|Term* 
| Ord. | 20- | 20-Yr.) (Min. | (Min. | Age | Age | Age | (Min. | (Min. | (Min. 10-Yr. 
y. | End. | $2,500) | $2,500)| 55 | 60 | 65 |$5000)/$2500))$2500)) Termt 

canal aa ee sail aie <a naeiiceines 

| | } | | 
15 |$13 85) $21 .26)$42.7 $14.26] $12.20)$25.78)/$20.35)/$16.70) $7.68) $7 90) $8.18] $9.60 
16 | 14.12) 21.63) 42.74) 14.51) 12.43] 26.78) 21.01) 17.18) 7.78) 8.00) 8.25) 9.69 
17 | 14.41] 22.02) 42 78 14.78 12.67} 27.83} 22.05) 17.68} 7.88) 8.09) 8.33) 9.78 
18 | 14.71) 22.40) 42.82) 15.08 12.93) 28.96) 22 79] 18.23) 7.99) 8.17) 8.41) 9.87 
19 | 15.02) 22.80} 42.85 15.35 13.20) 30.17) 23 57] 18.80} 8.09) 8.25) 8.50) 9.94 
20 | 15.36) 23.20) 42.89 15.66 13.48) 31.45) 24.40) 19 39 8.19} 8.33] 8.59) 10.01 
21 | 15.69) 23.61) 42 92} 15.97; 13.77) 32 82) 25.29) 20.00} 8.28) 8.39) 8.68) 10.08 
22 | 16.04) 24.04) 42 96) 16 33 14 11 34.29) 26.23) 20.65) 8.35) 8.44) 8.78) 10.13 
23 | 16.41) 24.48) 42.99) 16.65) 14.47) 35 86) 27.22) 21.34) 8.40) 8.49} 8.89) 10.18 
24 | 16.80) 24.93) 43.03) 17 02) 14 "7 37 55) 28 = 22.07} 8 45) 8.53) 9.01) 10.22 

| | | | | 

25 | 17.21) 25.40) 43.07) 17.40 15.26) 39.36) 29.40) 22.85) 8.49} 8.58) 9.15) 10.27 
26 | 17.64) 25.88) 43.12) 17.87) 15.69) 41.31) 30.63) 23.68) 8.53) 8.63) 9.32) 10.31 
27 | 18.10) 26.38) 43.17} 18.35 16.14) 43.43) 31 93) 24.55) 8.55) 8.69) 9.50) 10.37 
28 | 18.57) 26.91) 43.24) 18.84 16.61) 45.70) 33.33) 25.48) 8.59) 8.75) 9.71) 10.43 
29 | 19.09] 27.46] 43.32) 19.35) 17.11) 48.18) 34.83] 26.83) 8.63) 8.85) 9.96) 10.52 
30 | 19.63) 28.02) 43.41 19.91 17.64) 50.87) 36.44) 27.87} 8.68) 8.96) 10.24) 10.62 
31 | 20.21) 28.63/ 43.52) 20.48 18.21] 53.80) 38.19) 28.98) 8.74) 9.10) 10.55) 10.76 
32 | 20.82) 29.26) 43.65) 21.07 18.80) 56.98) 40.10) 30.19; 8 84) 9.28) 10.92) 10.92 
33 | 21.46) 29.92) 43 Si; 21.69 19.44) 60.45) 42.16) 31.50) 8.96) 9.48) 11.33) 11.12 
34 | 22.15, 30.62) 43.98 22.36 20.11) 64.23) 44.42) 32.92) 9.13) 9.71) 11.80) 11.36 

| | | | 
35 | 22.88) 31.34) 44.18 23.07 20.82) 68.37) 46.88) 34.46) 9.31| 10.00) 12.32) 11.62 
36 | 23.65) 32.10) 44.40 23.77 21.57| 72.96) 49.56) 36.11) 9.54) 10.33) 12.90) 11.93 
37 | 24.47) 32.89) 44.65 24.57 22.37) 78.07) 52.49) 37.91) 9.80) 10.70) 13.54) 12.29 
38 | 25.33) 33.72) 44.%4 25.37 23.21) 83.80) 55.69) 39.84) 10.10) 11.11} 14.26) 12.70 
39 | 26.26) 34.60) 45.25 26.22 24.10; 90.28) 59.21) 41.93) 10.45) 11.59) 15.05) 13.16 
40 | 27.22) 35.51) 45.60 27.11 25.05; 97.65) 63.09) 44.21, 10.85) 12.13) 15.91| 13.67 
41 | 28 24 36.46) 45.99 28.13 26.04) 106.09) 67.25) 46.69) 11.30) 12.73) 16.86) 14.24 
2 | 20.33) 37.46) 46.43 29.21 27. 10/115.86) 71.86) 49.37) 11.81) 13.39) 17.89) 14.88 
43 | 30.47) 38.52) 46.90 30 40 28 22/127 27| 77.06) 52.29) 12.38) 14.11] 19.03) 15.59 
44 | 31.70) 39.61) 47.43 31.80 29 .40/140.81| 82.91) 55.47) 13.00) 14.94) 20.25) 16.38 
45 | 32.97| 40.76, 48.01 33.29 30.65) 157.11) 89.56) 58.93) 13.71) 15.83) 21 60! 17.24 
46 | 34.34) 41.98 48.65 4.83 31.97 97.19) 62.78) 14.44 16.78 18.20 
47 | 35.77| 43.25) 49.35 36.47 33 .37) 106.00) 67.02) 15.25) 17.81 19.26 
48 | 37.29) 44.59) 50.11) 38.22 34.85 116.30] 71.77) 16.15, 18.95 | 20.40 
49 | 38.90) 46.00) 50.97) 39.99 36.42 128.47) 77.12) 17.16, 20.21 21.67 
50 | 40.60) 47.49) 51 94) 41.87 38.08 143.10) 83.21) 18.26) 21.59 23.04 
51 | 42.40) 49.06, 53.04) 43.91 39.84 90.15) 19.53) 23.14 | 24.56 
52 | 44.30) 50.72) 54.29 46.10 41.70 98.15) 20.91) 24.85 26.25 
53 | 46.31) 52.48) 55.66) 48.39 43 .67 107 .47| 22.43) 26.69 | 28.12 
54 | 48.44) 54.34) 57.13) 530.8 45.76 118 “| 24 “ 28.70 30.20 

| 
55 | 50.71) 56.31) 58.71 53.42 47.97 131.61} 25.89) 30.89 | 32.52 
56 | 53.11) 58.35) 60.38) 56.19) 50.32 | 27.85) 33.26 | 35.03 
57 | 55.64) 60.49) 62.16) 59.04 52.81) Cash |Val. at/Mat. | 30.00) 35.82 | 37.92 
58 | 58.34) 62.73) 64.08) 62.36) 55.45) $1670) $1500) $1340) 32.33) 38.61 | 41.59 
58 | 61.19) 65.09) 66.16 65.91 58.26) Provildes$10 month; 34.86) 41.62 45.90 
60 | 64.23) 67.59) 68.40 69.70 61.24; (100 Mos. (Cert. | 37.61) 44.88) 50.95 
61 | 67.45) 70.22) 70.82 73.26 64.40) and L ife. 40.95 55.01 
62 | 70.88 73.03) 73.44 77.01 67.77 45 65 59.45 
3 | 74.53) 76.01) 76.27 80 97 71.35 50 84 64.30 
64 | 78.44 79.19) 79.31 85.16 75.16 56.59 69.55 

65 | 82.60 82.60) 82.60 00 56 79.88 63.18 | 
* Non-participating. Convertible but non-renewable + Non-participating. Convertible and 








Policy Changes Announced 
by Conn. Mutual 


Connecticut Mutual Life has an- 
nounced a résumé of the important 
changes to be made in its policy con- 
tracts, namely: Reduction in interest 
rates on policy loans from 6 per cent 
to 5 per cent; a slight increase in sur- 
render charges; reduction of the guar- 
anteed rate under the interest options 
(Option 3) from 3 per cent to 2% 
per cent; annuity rates as they appear 
in the optional methods of settlement, 
in the retirement income contract and 
the guaranteed endowment annuity to 
be more nearly in line with current 
annuity rates. 

All policies delivered in New York 
State on and after January 1, 1939, 
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must be on a new form, providing 5 
per cent interest on policy loans. The 
company will put the new forms into 
effect under rules to be announced 
later, which will enable it to comply 
with such requirements for New York. 


Supplementary Application 


Millard Keys, Actuary of the Re- 
liance Life Insurance Company of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has announced the 
issuance of a supplementary applica- 
tion to stress income in order to em- 
phasize to the applicant his real in- 
surance needs. With this form, it is 
possible to show the applicant the 
need for considerably larger amounts 
of insurance. 






























































Continental Assurance 
Introduces New Policy 


A new Family Policy, covering all 
members of the family under the one 
coverage, and affording savings along 
with insurance, is being offered this 
week by Continental Assurance Com- 
pany of Chicago through its agency 
organization. The new policy is a 
running mate for the four-way hos- 
pitalization policy offered recently by 
Continental Casualty Company. Fea- 
tures of this new policy include waiver 
of premium on surviving members of 
the family in event of death of the 
family head before reaching age 65. 
In event of death of any other mem- 
ber of the family, that assured’s 
death benefit is paid in cash and in- 
surance on survivors is continued with 
the premium deposit reduced. Meet- 
ing the demands of Old-Age Retire- 
ment, as each member of the family 
reaches age 65, that assured’s insur- 
ance is paid in cash as savings. Other 
features of the policy include cash, 
loan, extended insurance and paid-up 
insurance values. 


Aetna Life Considers 
Policy Changes 


Due to the continued low invest- 
ment earnings, life insurance con- 
panies are being compelled to make 
certain sweeping revisions. Several 
leading companies have already an- 
nounced specific changes effective Dee. 
31, 1938, and Jan. 1, 1939. The Aetna 
Life is now contemplating the fol- 
lowing important changes: 

(1) The elimination of certain life 
and annuity contracts. 

(2) Increases in rates on certail 
forms. 

(3) Increases in the cost of pro 
grammed insurance through reduc 
tion in the guaranteed interest rate 
under settlement options. 

(4) Increase in the basic rates of 
investment policies. 

(5) Reduction of interest rates for 
policy bonds. 
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Prudential Announces 
Changes 

Valentine Howell, vice - president 
and actuary of the Prudential Insur- 
ance Company, has announced that in 
line with changes expected generally 
among life insurance companies on 
or before the first of the year, the 
Prudential will make a number of 
changes in connection with Ordinary 
policies. These changes will become 
effective Dec. 1, 1938. As of this date, 
premium rates will be increased 
slightly, a new policy will provide for 
5 per cent interest per annum on 
policy loans, the guaranteed interest 
rate on funds left with the company 
will be reduced to 2% per cent, a few 
changes will be made in settlement 
options, a new Twenty Year Term 
policy with features of the Modified 
—3 and a Juvenile Ordinary policy 
will be issued, the retirement annuity 
contract will be revised and the op- 
tions at maturity changed. 


Ordinary Increases 

Ordinary premium rates for all 
forms of policies with the exception of 
the 10 and 15-year term and single 
premium policies will be slightly in- 
creased, which increase has _ been 
made necessary mainly on account of 
the lower rate of interest provided 
on policy loans. The extra premium 
for continuous monthly income policy 
will also become increased. Premiums 
for the accidental death benefit and 
annuity rates remain the same. 

The only change in the surrender 
values will be in connection with the 
cash surrender values of the de- 
ferred annuities included in continu- 
ous monthly income policies. 

New policy forms will be issued pro- 
viding for interest at the rate of 5 per 
cent per annum at the end of the year 
policy loans. The guaranteed inter- 
est rate allowed on funds left with the 
company will be reduced to 2% per 
cent. However, instalment settlements 
have been calculated on a 3 per cent 
interest basis. Under Option 2, a new 





LAFAYETTE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
LAFAYETTE, IND. 


A VERY popular and attractive contract was introduced in 1931 by the 
Lafayette Life Insurance Company namely, Automatic Whole Life 
Policy. This contract was designed for a prospect whose circumstances at 
the time of application prevented his paying an Ordinary Life premium, 
but who expects to be able to pay it five years later. In the event the 
insured is unable to pay the increased premium at the end of the five 
years, a rider which is attached te the policy when issued, gives him the 
privilege of continuing to pay the same premium as he paid during the 
first five years. In this event the insured has the privilege of paying the 
increased rate at the end of the tenth year or by paying a larger increased 
rate commencing at the policy anniversary nearest age 60. If, however, 
the insured continues to pay the lower premium and never increases it, he 
will have to reduce the amount of insurance. This reduction may take 
place at the end of the tenth policy year by the assured electing the Ordi- 
nary Life plan for a reduced amount of insurance or at the policy anni- 
versary nearest age 60 by his selecting the Ordinary Life plan for a still 
smaller amount of insurance. His insurance will reduce to zero by the 
expiry of the term insurance a few years after reaching age 60. 


The reserve basis for this policy is the American Experience 3'/2 per 
cent. Policies are written in amounts ranging from $1,000 up and the 
largest amount carried is $15,000. The age limits of the policies are from 
15 to 55 years. 

The non-forfeiture provisions of this policy contains: 


(a) Cash surrender value. 

(b) Participating paid-up insurance. 

(c) Non-participating paid-up term insurance. 

There are four distinctive optional modes of settlement attached to 
this policy. They are: 

(1) “Income for a Specified Period’’ which is a specified number of 
equal monthly or periodical installments ranging from twelve 
months to 360 months. 

(2) “Life Income’’—Equa! monthly or periodical installments (5, 10, 
15, 20 years certain) and continuous during the lifetime of the 
beneficiary. 

(3) “Interest Income’’—Left with the company for such period as 
may be agreed upon at interest at the rate of 3! per cent per 
annum, 

(4) “Income of Specified Amount” until proceeds and interest are 
exhausted. Income is paid in equal monthly or other periodical 
installments of such amount as may be agreed upon until net 
proceeds together with interest at the rate of 3/2 per cent shall 
be exhausted. 


Trust fund and installment certain participate in excess interest earned. 
The policy is participating at the end of the first year and all dividends 
are depending upon payment of the succeeding premiums. Dividends may 
be applied to the purchase of participating paid-up additions, reduce pay- 
ment of any premium, paid in cash or left to accumulate at interest at a 
rate not less than 3'/2 per cent. In the event no selection is made by the 
insured, dividends will be left to accumulate with the company at interest. 











































Waiver of premium disability only and double indemnity riders may be 
attached to this policy up to a limit of $25,000. The policy is also issued 
to female risks and substandard risks. The full reserve is available at the 
end of the seventh year without the payment of the ensuing year's premium. 

The specific features of the policy are: it may be automatically con- 
tinued on the Whole Life plan at a special rate or it may be exchangeable 
for other premiums with special rates or it may be continued at original 
rate on a term basis approximating an expectancy term. 








basis will be adopted for settlement. 
Application of settlement options 
where desired will be permitted upon 
surrender for cash at ages 55, 60 
and 65. 


Twenty Year Term 


The Prudential will issue a Twenty- 
Year Term policy with features of 
the modified grade. The policy will 
require an increase in premiums afte 
the first three years, and, similar to 
the Modified ——3 policy, dividends 
available at such time may be applied 
to minimize or offset the increase in 
rates. This policy will be issued at 


ages 17 to 45, inclusive with a mini- 
mum amount of $5,000 and a maxi- 
mum identical with that for present 
Ten and Fifteen Year Term policies. 

The company, commencing Dec. 1, 
1938, will issue a juvenile ordinary 
policy at ages under ten on the en- 
dowment at 85, Twenty Payment Life 
and Twenty Year Endowment Plan. 
The amount of insurance under these 
policies will be $100 at age one, an 
increase of $100 each year until the 
ultimate amount of $1,000 is reached 
at age 10. In the event the child is 
less than six months of age at date of 
issue, the amount of insurance during 
the first policy year will be $50. 
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Actuarial 


Mortality Investigation 


Indicated 


Starting with the premise that “the 
great majority of upright life insur- 
ance applicants who are not over 40 
years of age and who are neither por- 
poises nor skinnymelinks will prob- 
ably live to make old bones,” Col. H. 
J. P. Oakley, president of the Institute 
of Actuaries of Great Britain, ex- 
pressed the opinion at the recent joint 
meeting in New York of the Actuarial 
Society and the American Institute of 
Actuaries that there is need for an 
investigation to compare the mor- 
tality of the later years of life among 
those who were under 40 when they 
insured, with the mortality of those 
who became insured after age 40. 
Such an investigation would throw 
light on the extent to which applicants 
at the older ages exercise self-selec- 
tion adverse to the companies. 

Col. Oakley traced the development 
of British mortality investigations 
among insured lives and annuitants 
from the beginning of the century 
to the present time. He pointed out 
that the British Officers’ Experience 
covering the years 1863-1893 repre- 
sented, roughly, the mortality of 1878. 
When the results were published in 
1903, they reflected the mortality of 
about a quarter of a century earlier, 
and during that time there had been 
steady improvement in mortality, par- 
ticularly at the younger ages. 

In subsequent investigations the pe- 
riod studied at one time has been 
shortened, and the results have been 
made available relatively soon after 
the end of the period under observa- 
tion, thereby greatly enhancing the 
value of the information obtained. At 
the present time, the Life Offices in 
Great Britain cooperate in a continu- 
ous mortality investigation which fur- 
nishes average results for all com- 
panies combined as well as for each 
separate company. 

In making the investigation of mor- 
tality among British annuitants for 
the period 1900 to 1920, the material 
was divided into three periods of 
time in order that the trend of mor- 
tality might be observed. 

This led to the innovation of a pro- 
jected mortality table reflecting the 
mortality which might reasonably be 
expected among new purchasers of 
annuities. Subsequent investigation 
has indicated, said Col. Oakley, that 
the trend toward lower mortality 
rates among annuitants was continu- 
ing and that the use of a forecast 
table was fully justified. 
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Dr. Samuel B. Scholz, Jr. 
Retiring President—Medical Directors 


Administration 


Public Confidence Should 
Be Further Buttressed 


That life insurance is not open to 
the same criticism as other businesses 
was pointed out by Arthur B. Wood, 
president of the Sun Life Assurance, 
Montreal, in a recent address before 
a gathering of the company’s leading 
representatives at Del Monte. 

The value of life insurance to the 
individual is generally recognized as 
is its service to the community, said 
President Wood, but it is still neces- 
sary to remove misconceptions in the 
public mind formed by the fallacious 
arguments of so-called counsellors 
who make it their business to advise 
policyholders to cancel existing pol- 
icies and to replace them by other 
forms offered as a substitute. 

In order to strengthen this public 
confidence, President Wood declared, 
certain principles must be stressed. 
Among these are the soundness of the 
life insurance structure; the nature 
of the law of mortality; the principles 
of the level premium system, which 
alone has made possible the develop- 
ment of life insurance to its present 
proportions, and the meaning and 
necessity of reserves. 

The public should also be informed, 
he continued, of the strict supervision 
to which life companies are subject; 


of the detailed information regarding 
every phase of the business that must 
be furnished in the annual reports to 
insurance departments; of the pe- 
riodic examinations of the books and 
records by supervising officials; of 
the nature of the investment provi- 
sions and those governing the distri- 
bution of surplus; of the regulations 
regarding policy provisions which in- 
sure that every policy will guarantee 
the maximum value of benefits that 
can be expected from the premiums 
paid. 


Production 


Producer on Higher Plane 


Than Ordinary Salesman 

There is scarcely any line of sales- 
manship calling for more self-prep- 
afation, more studied planning, more 
well-balanced thinking, more energetic 
effort and more dogged determination 
than that of life underwriting. It is 
the combination of all these qualities 
which grades the successful under- 
writer so much higher than the ordi- 
nary salesman. And it is this com- 
bination which makes it the most 
satisfying and best paid hard work in 
the world. 

This exposition of the qualities of 
the successful life insurance producer 
was part of the address of Walter 
LeMar Talbot, president of the Fidel- 
ity Mutual Life, to the Fidelity Lead- 
ers’ Club Convention recently held at 
Asheville, N. C. Reviewing current 
trends in the life insurance business, 
President Talbot also directed the at 
tention of the Leaders’ Club to those 
who have been and are attacking the 
institution. There are, he noted, two 
considerations which should allay ap- 
prehension in this regard. 

The first is the facility with which 
these critics can be answered, and the 
second is the improbability that they 
will succeed in undermining an insti- 
tution that has for more than a cel 
tury so well served the American pub 
lic. 

“Consider the institution of life im 
surance,” continued Mr. Talbot, “of 
which we are proud to be a part. What 
sane financial system could have beet 
substituted for the actual performance 
of life insurance during the seve 
deepest years of financial confusio 
(1930 to 1936 inclusive) when a group 
of forty-five life companies holding 84 
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per cent of the assets of all United 
States legal reserve companies made 
a cash distribution to policyholders 
and beneficiaries of $9,400,000,000. In 
addition to this huge sum of outright 
payments there was loaned to policy- 
holders, in cash, as against their re- 
spective policies $3,364,000,000, not 
including over $1,000,000,000 loaned 
for the purpose of paying premiums.” 


Medical 
Rheumatic Heart Disease 
A Growing Menace 


Medical science was urged last week 
by Dr. O. F. Hedley, past assistant 
surgeon, U. S. Public Health Service, 
to make a concerted effort to stamp 
out rheumatic heart disease, “the for- 
gotten health problem.” 

The physician addressed the 49th 
annual meeting of the Association of 
Life Insurance Medical Directors of 
America in New York, and declared 
this human affliction to have “a 
greater public health significance than 
any other form of heart disease. 

“This country with all its wealth, 
natural resources and creative genius 
cannot continue raising sub-standard 
children and hope to remain a first- 
class nation,” he warned. 

One of the greatest needs in the 
United States is for better physical 
examination of school children, Dr. 
Hedley declared. In this way, he 
suggested, the opportunity would be 
offered to detect early cases of rheu- 
matic heart disease and refer the 
afflicted children to their family phy- 
sicians or to a suitable clinic. 

“The experience of the United 
States Public Health Service in Phila- 
delphia during 1936,” he continued, 
“Indicated that during that year 
rheumatic heart disease was exceeded 
only by tuberculosis, lobar pneumonia 
and syphilis as a cause of death. 
Among the essentially chronic infec- 
tious diseases, it was exceeded only 
by tuberculosis and syphilis. It re- 
sulted in more deaths in Philadelphia 
im the year under study among per- 
sons under 20 years of age than 
whooping cough, measles, meningococ- 
‘us meningitis, diphtheria, scarlet 
fever and anterior poliomyelitis com- 
bined, 

“There are probably about 1,000,000 
cases of rheumatic heart disease in 
the United States. It is estimated that 


there are about 40,000 deaths in the 
United States from this disease each 
year.” 


Female Mortality Varies 
According to Build 


Women who have permitted them- 
selves to acquire excess weight will 
find little to comfort them in the 
revelations made before the 49th an- 
nual meeting of the Association of 
Life Insurance Medical Directors of 
America, at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York, on October 20. 

Louis I. Dublin, third vice-presi- 
dent and statistician of the Metro- 





Louis |. Dublin 


politan Life, discussed the subject, 
“Mortality of Women According to 
Build—Experience on Sub-Standard 
Issues,” and his emphatic conclusion 
was: 

“It is clear that overweight in 
women, as well as in men, is un- 
favorable to longevity, and this bad 
effect is pretty much in direct pro- 
portion to the degree of overweight. 

“The general level of mortality 
among these women in our sub-stand- 
ard experience is distinctly higher 
than in the standard,” Dr. Dublin 
declared. 

“Tall women,” he continued, “ex- 
cept at ages under 30, had a lower 
mortality than those of medium or of 
short height. Their superiority to 
the other height groups did not ex- 
tend to the obese, who, in all height 
groups, had approximately the same 


mortality, nor to tall, young under- 
weights whose mortality was higher 
than that of other young risks.” 

An interesting phase of Dr. Dublin’s 
study was his findings in regard to 
diseases most frequently resulting 
from obesity. 

“Overweight women,” he said, 
“showed characteristically high death 
rates from chronic degenerative dis- 
ease of the circulatory system and 
kidneys, from diabetes, from most 
surgical diseases, particularly biliary 
tract disease, uterine tumors, pelvis 
disease and appendicitis, disease of 
child-bearing, as a whole, and hepatic 
disease. 

“Underweights suffered a_ high 
mortality from tuberculosis and pneu- 
monia. No definite trend of mortality, 
according to weight, was discernible 
for cancer, accidents or suicide.” 


Investment 





Cheap Money Era Brings 
Investment Problem 


The world has been for some time 
going through a period of what is 
known as “cheap money.” And apart 
from resulting investment problems 
of a general nature cheap money is 
compelling a consideration of many 
immediate problems by the directors 
of life insurance companies. These 
problems were surveyed at a session 
of the recent American Life Conven- 
tion at Chicago by A. N. Mitchell, 
president of the Canada Life Assur- 
ance, who declared that under the 
long-term arrangements usually made 
with borrowers by insurance com- 
panies in times of cheap money, they 
have no means at their command at 
any future time to alter the rate. 

Even when the market rate changes, 
any attempt to shift from one invest- 
ment to another, to take advantage of 
the increased rate, will be largely 
frustrated by the security price 
changes created by the change in in- 
terest rate. Therefore, companies ac- 
cepting monies today must be pre- 
pared to invest them for long fixed 
periods at the interest rate of the 
moment, 

The insurance executive, continued 
President Mitchell, has a dual duty to 
his cooperative constituency. First, 
he must protect the interests of the 
old policyholder against contracts 
with new policyholders which would 
be to the detriment of the old policy- 
holder. But he also has a duty to the 
new policyholder, to see that he does 
not join that cooperation in such a 
way as to be used for the benefit of 
the old policyholder. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


The committee chairmen for the insurance commis- 
sioners’ convention to be held at Des Moines, Iowa, on 
Dec. 5-6-7 are as follows: General chairman, Henry S. 
Nollen; finance, E. H. Muloch, Central Life; registration 
and hotel reservations, B. Rees Jones, Town Mutual; re- 
ception, A. H. Hoffman, American Mutual; entertainment 
program, A. H, Brayton; Convention Bureau and publicity, 
Bert Mills, Bankers Life. 

The first of the year’s Business-Getter Sales Clinics 
sponsored by the Chicago Association of Life Underwriters 
is to be held on Oct. 28, when the speaker is to be Judge 
John F. O’Connell, judge of the Probate Court of Cook 
County. Judge O’Connell is to talk on “The Value of In- 
surance,” and at the conclusion of his talk will conduct 
an open forum. 

Plans for the golden jubilee celebration of the Chicago 
Association of Life Underwriters, to be held on Dec. 7, 
were announced by Charles B. Stumes, president. Com- 
mittee chairmen who have been named by Mr. Stumes are: 
Entertainment, E. H. Dooling; finance, William M. Houze; 
hotel arrangements, W. S. Fuller; reception, Virgil Eckert; 
publicity, Robert A. Judd; souvenir program, Edna Kauf- 
mann; special guests and invitations, Charles J. Zimmer- 
man, and tickets, E. W. Hughes. 

Speaking before a meeting of the Des Moines Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, Albert E. N. Gray, Newark, 
N. J., assistant secretary of the Prudential of Newark, 
said one of the principal reasons for failure in any business 
is the fear of trying new ideas. He quoted an agency 
manager as saying, “It is easier to get a prospect to buy 
insurance than it is to get an agent to sell it.” 

The Life Underwriters Association of Los Angeles held 
its first meeting of the season Oct. 7 with Vice-president 
Joseph C. Behan of the Massachusetts Mutual Life as a 
guest. 

Warner F. Liedblad addressed the first fall meeting of 
the Jamestown (N. Y.) Life Underwriters’ Association, 
speaking on the subject, “What Life Insurance Has Meant 
to Me.” 

Fred T. Rench, general agent for the National Life of 
Vermont at St. Louis, has been advanced from second 
vice-president to first vice-president of the Life Under- 
writers’ Association of St. Louis to succeed W. Scott Smith 
who was transferred to Louisville, Ky., as general agent 
of the Massachusetts Mutual Life. Wellborn Estes will 
be second vice-president and Ralph Lowenstein was elected 
a member of the board. 

Chicago newspapers recently published the second of 
the year’s advertisements aimed to promote life insurance; 
it was entitled “The Life Insurance “Twister’ May Cause 
You Disaster.” The series is sponsored jointly by the 
Chicago Association of Life Underwriters and the Better 
Business Bureau. 

Donald G. Mix, manager of conservation of the State 
Mutual Life, has been made a member of the conservation 
committee of eight just appointed by John Marshall Hol- 
combe, Jr., manager of the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau. The new committee will meet Nov. 1 at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, during the annua! meeting 
of the Bureau and the Life Agency Officers. 
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The Life Agency Supervisors’ Association of Northern 
New Jersey at its annual meeting elected Irwin N. Relay 
of the Newark branch of the Mutual Life as president, 
Other officers elected are: William Davies, vice-president, 
and John W. Wood, secretary. 

Twenty-five members of the membership committee of 
the Chicago Association of Life Underwriters hay 
launched their year’s work, determined to maintain the 
status of the largest association throughout the year, 
James H. Brennan, Fidelity Mutual, is the chairman. 
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HILADELPHIA Society was shocked, I read ina r 




























































recent morning newspaper, at the news of the im P 
pending marriage of a 28-year-old divorcee to her 0 
step-father, aged 45, but Society was not half » f 
shocked as was your commentator when he read a ti 


little further along in the story that “The date for tl 
the May and December wedding has not yet been set.” 

Heaven preserve us, as it has good need to if ow 

undoubtedly youthful newspaper writer is right about \ 
that December business. However, I realize that in 
the above case age is relative, with a pun definitely 
intended, but relative even though the pun is refused. 
It is an old and honored truism that age and youth Sf 
eternally have viewed one another through the litte 


end of the telescope, finding the object of their atter as 
tion greatly diminished in stature always, but seldom It 
have these old eyes encountered such a glaring er ye 
ample of discrepancy in outlook as is evidenced in th di 
above. I am perfectly willing to accept the month d int 
May as a splendid personification of womanhood # aa 
age 28; that would, in fact, be just about the way m) cat 
impartial score-sheet would read in such appraisal ¢ I< 
any woman’s calendary status, but I take a double sh 
order of umbrage when 45 is marked ’way up ® mee 
December. hal 
e. 6.8 Cor 

080 


S a matter of fact, in my book a man just turné 

45 might figuratively speaking expect to rei 
newspaper editorials warning him against the danger p 

of Fourth of July fireworks. Certainly it is the av 


of independence, if such happy state of being is ® tim 
be achieved short of annuities and Social Security, a I 
if any one cares to quarrel with mid-summer ® 191! 
typifying that happy age in man’s life-time, I woul! 2: 

of a 


refer him to a cross-section of individuals of that af 
among their own acquaintances. I venture to say * Pau 
will be found that the forty-fivers feel that they sti 
are hot enough to warrant the rating. The fact th 
my father attended the Chicago World’s Fair in 189" Poli 


and brought home some Columbian half-dollars for ™ of a 
bank has nothing to do with my own particular anny perf 
ance when I think of this May and December referen® That 
because I often look upon my contemporaries much ® But 
the rewrite man over at the newspaper office appe® show 
to look upon our fortunate subject in Philadelphia. | = 

0 


know that Joe Blotz, for example, is certainly show" 
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F. J. McEniry of the Manufacturers Life was named 
president of a newly formed association of Life Agency 
Cashiers of Quebec, at a dinner meeting in Quebec City. 
Other officers are: Vice-president, A. V. Giroux, and sec- 
retary-treasurer, Keith Amy. 

Among the features of the mid-year meeting of the 
Illinois Association of Life Insurance Underwriters to be 
held at the Pere Marquette Hotel in Peoria, IIl., November 
4-5, will be a sales congress that has been arranged by 
the Peoria association. 

















his age and although in recent years I sometimes feel 
a sense of alarm when I remember that Joe actually is 
only two years older than I am, invariably I am com- 
forted by the knowledge that my own case is excep- 
tional and I forthwith offer up a brief prayer of thanks 
that in such matters I am not as other men. 


oe a @ 


HY, do you know that the average man ages 

physically just about as definitely and as surely 
as does a convertible term policy in the hands of a life 
insurance actuary? In appears inevitable, generally 
speaking, that each year will take its ordained toll of 
energy and vitality. Yet, in my own case, I feel exactly 
as I did 20 years ago and the next 20 hold no terrors. 
It may be that I cannot run or swim quite as fast 
or over as long a period of time as I did in the imme- 
diate post-war period, but who the devil wants to be 
intemperate in these things. There is no logical ex- 
cuse for too violent exercise when one leads a settled 
city life and last summer on my vacation I found that 
I could enjoy the water just as much by taking quick, 
short dips into the surf. One set of tennis, leisurely 
and intelligently played, can afford more fun than a 
half a day of senseless effort to exhaust one’s partner. 
Consideration for the other fellow, too, is my _ phil- 
osophy in all competitive sports. 


* * x 


OSSIBLY the waist line might appear to be taking 

on a few inches, but that can be taken care of any 
time I feel that the situation is getting out of hand. 
I recall a time, just after I joined the army back in 
1915 intending to give General Pershing a hand down 
in Mexico, when I gained about 15 lb. within a period 
of a few weeks. That was due to Paul Heppel’s Slum. 
Paul Heppel was the best cook in the entire United 
States Army and I refer to his Slum with due rever- 
ence. After a few weeks I was transferred from kitchen 
Police to a detail that was mixing concrete for the base 
of a wireless tower, and after that I rolled cable and 
Performed other un-warlike duties—and I lost 20 Ib. 
That is why I know I can always control my weight. 
But it is peculiar how most other men that I know 
show the passing years. I sometimes wonder if they 
feel that they, too, are exceptions. I hope so, and that 
no one will disillusion them. 


NEWS 





AGENCY NEWS 


The following participating members of the Bobst, John- 
son and Wyatt General Agency of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., which lately succeeded the Paul F. 
Clark Agency, were guests at a recent informal buffet 
supper at the home of Frank T. Bobst, general agent, at 
Watertown: General agents—Charles B. Johnson, Clarence 
W. Wyatt, Edward Marsh; associate general agents—Clif- 
ford D. Strout, Corinne V. Loomis; also Mrs. Martha Boott, 
Mrs. Mahala C. Russell, James A. Broe, Arthur C. Bliss, 
Harrison P. Burrill, Alice T. Gunn, Benjamin H. Hunt, 
Walter C. Knowles, Esther J. MacKay, Julian C. Morrow, 
John Munro, Frank A. North, Jr., Charles A. Palioca, Rob- 
ert B. Pitcher, William F. McPhail. 

Roland Lockwood has resigned as general agent for the 
Connecticut Mutual at Portland, Oregon. Mr. Lockwood 
had requested that he be relieved of the managerial duties 
of the Lockwood agency in order that he might devote his 
entire time to the life insurance affairs of his personal 
clientele. The organization activities of the Portland 
agency are temporarily in charge of C. F. Merrifield, agen- 
cy supervisor. William E. Lockwood will continue to 
supervise the duties of the cashier’s department. 

Homer B. Chase has been appointed general agent at 
Albert Lea, Minn., for the Occidental Life, effective as of 
October 1. For six years he was associated with the Min- 
nesota insurance department, and in 1928 he went to 
Albert Lea to manage a hail and windstorm insurance com- 
pany. 

The Pan-American Life Insurance Co., New Orleans, La.. 
has announced the appointment of James B. Roark as San 
Antonio general agent. Field Supervisor Ernest W. Wade 
will continue in his present capacity for the company in 
southwest Texas. 

J. L. Mueller, agent of the Lincoln National Life Insur- 
ance Co., has been named general chairman of the 1938 
campaign of the Fort Wayne, Ind., Community Chest, 
November 10-18. Assisting Mr. Mueller as vice-chairman is 
Arthur F. Hall, president of the company. 

Arthur K. Deutsch, San Francisco millionaire under- 
writer, has been made State Mutual Life general agent in 
that city. Mr. Deutsch will be associated with Harry V. 
Montgomery, who has been general agent in San Francisco 
since June, 1933, under the firm name of Montgomery- 
Deutsch. The appointment was effective October 10. 

Toy Karppinen, who for the past five years has super- 
vised a successful unit of the Philadelphia agency of the 
Connecticut Mutual, has been appointed manager for the 
Fidelity Mutual Life in Camden, N. J., and adjacent south 
Jersey territory. 

The John Hancock district agents at Fall River, Massa- 
chusetts, gave a banquet on October 6 in honor of Assistant 
District Manager Thomas S. Phelan and District Cashier 
Charles H. Domingue. The occasion was Mr. Phelan’s 40th 
anniversary in the service of the John Hancock and Mr. 
Domingue’s 30th anniversary. 

The Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. has ap- 
pointed the Bowersox Insurance Agency Co. as its manager 
in St. Louis and vicinity. Charles E. Fritsche and Oscar G. 
Kiefer will be in charge of the life department of the 
agency. 
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COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


Repayment of loans by borrowers on their life insurance 
policies turned upward in the third quarter of 1938, after 
running 15 per cent behind 1937 for the first six months of 
the year, according to the nine-month report of the North- 
western National Life Insurance Co. 

Leading Ohio agents of the Indianapolis Life Insurance 
Co. met at Columbus recently, with Edward B. Raub, pres- 
ident; A. LeRoy Porteus, vice-president; A. H. Kakler, 
superintendent, and Irving Palmer, agency manager, at- 
tending from the home office. 

New annuity rates were put into effect October 24 by the 
Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Co. They allow for a 
3 per cent interest rate and certain items covering taxes 
and other costs. The maximum for a single premium an- 
nuity will be $15,000. 











First ten Bankers Life of lowa salesmen in the year to 
October 1 are: W. T. Leverett, San Antonio; R. P. Tucker, 
Elgin; Joseph Janciar, Pittsburgh; B. H. Demarest, Grand 
Rapids; G. A. Specht, Minneapolis; J. S. Smith, Chicago; 
W. L. Leavy, Fort Worth; P. L. Ferguson, San Francisco; 
J. D. Walsh, Sioux City, and J. M. Houlahan, San Frap- 
cisco. 

The Gate City Life Insurance Co., Greensboro, N. ¢, 
which was recently reorganized, has established an adver. 
tising department. Leo R. Palmer, Jr., who for the past 
three years has been connected with the advertising de. 
partment of the Greensboro News-Record, will have charge 
of the new department. 

A six-story addition to its main building will be built by 
the Monumental Life of Baltimore, Md., at a cost of about 
$450,000. The company will use the additional space for 
its own activities. 





K. R. Miller Joins 





insurance salesman. 


women and children to distress. 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 








Don’t Neglect This Man! 


The prospect who says “some day I will 
take a policy” or “I intend to, later” 


challenges the best efforts of the life 
Such a man may be exposing dependent 


For their sakes you should convince their 
provider of the danger in waiting. 





Atlantic Life 

Robert V. Hatcher, secretary and 
superintendent of agencies of the At- 
lantic Life Insurance Company, Rich- 
mond, Va., has announced the appoint- 
ment of Kenneth R. Miller as Man- 
ager of Agencies, effective November 
7. Mr. Miller for the past seven and 
one-half years has been a consultant 
on the staff of the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau of Hartford. 
Prior to going with the Research Bv- 
reau he was engaged in field and 
home office agency department activi- 
ties for six years, of which 
were spent in the South. 

Mr. Miller has taken an active part 
in the Research Bureau’s Seminars of 
agency managament, and has ap- 
peared frequently on the bureau’s an- 
nual meeting program, in addition to 
speaking at regional 
conferences. In 1937 he was executive 
assistant to the Life Insurance Week 
Committee, and this year served as 
chairman of publicity for the National 
Committee for Life Insurance Educa- 
tion. 


most 


many of its 


Bankers National Life 
Celebrates Anniversary 


October marked the eleventh anti- 
versary of the Bankers National Life 
Insurance Company and a special prv- 
duction drive is being staged by th 
field force for the entire month. 

On October 15 those employees wi 
have completed five or more yeals of 
service with the company attended the 
annual anniversary banquet at t 
Hotel New Yorker. Five employe 
were admitted to the service group 
having completed five years of servi 
with the company. President Louts- 
bury presented these employees wit? 
gold service rings. To seven other 
employees having completed ten years 
of service, Mr. Lounsbury presem™ 
handsome traveling bags in § 
recognition of their service. 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


By DAVID PORTER 


OUIS A. CERF, JR., manager in New York for the 
Fidelity Mutual, took over the gavel from his pre- 
decessor, Arthur V. Youngman, Mutual Benefit, and 
began officially his term as president of the Life 
Underwriters As- 
sociation of New 
York City at the 
first regular fall 
meeting recently. 
It was a session 
that threw off the 
wraps and gave 
the members a 
busy and meaty 
program. After 
President Cerf’s 
induction into of- 
fice he announced 
a twin platform 
—a_ financially 
improved associa- 
tion and a more 
profitable pro- 
gram for the pro- 
ducer - members. 
Following which 
he introduced his 
fellow officers: 
Vice - Presidents 
Diederich H. Ward, Union Central; Benjamin Alk, 
Penn Mutual, and Horace H. Wilson, Equitable So- 
ciety; Chairman of the Board Robert B. Skillings, 
Home Life of New York; Treasurer S. Samuel Wolfson, 
and the new executive secretary, John M. Hughes. 
With these formalities disposed of, the program went 
on apace with James Elton Bragg, manager, Guardian 
Life, and president of the New York Chapter, Chartered 
Life Underwriters, taking over the meeting and intro- 
ducing Julian S. Myrick (manager, Mutual Life of 
New York), a member of the executive committee 
American College of Life Underwriters, who presented 
diplomas to 10 producers who completed their CLU 
examinations last June and then gave a crisp review 
of the progress of the American College which was 
founded during his administration as president of the 
National Assn. of Life Underwriters 10 years ago. 


PAssine from the flesh to the flicker stage, the program then 
featured the new sound film of Borden & Busse, “How to 
Win a Sales Argument." This dramatized six selling points—be 
# good listener first, a good talker second; avoid interrupting 
your prospect; don't slip unconsciously into an argumentative 





Louis A. Cerf, Jr. 


manner; ask your prospect why he thinks his objection is right 
before you tell him why it is wrong; concentrate on one key issue; 
and restate your prospect's objection in your own words so that 
he will realize that you get his point of view. 


TALKING picture to dramatize the story of life 
insurance was the suggestion of Alvin C. Busse, 
‘author of the film and a professor of public speak- 
ing at New York University. Life insurance, he said, 
puts the props under our democratic form of govern- 
ment,” since it is possible for any individual to deter- 





AGENCY NEWS 


R. H. Brunkhorst, for the past twelve years cémptroller 
for the Harris Trust & Savings Bank in Chicago, has re- 
signed that office to become associated with Fred W. Dower 
of the Travelers office there. 

William H. Gaither, who for the last two years has been 
at the home office of the Mutual Benefit Life as field service 
manager of the southeastern agencies, has been transferred 
to Charlotte, N.C., and will have charge of sales training 
in all the agencies from Baltimore to Miami and westward 
to the Mississippi River. 

Ernest H. Browne, for several years educational director 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society in the St. Paul 
district, has joined the Victor-Winter agency as unit man- 
ager and educational director. 

John A. Griffin has been named assistant general agent 
to Morton H. Wilner in Philadelphia for the State Mutual 
Life. Mr. Griffin has been in the life insurance field since 
1920. 

W. C. Austin, whose contract in the San Antonio agency 
of the Bankers Life of Iowa is less than four months old, 
captured leadership of the field force in the week ended 
October 11, with eight applications totaling $39,000. 

Lee B. Winterberg, for the past five years district man- 
ager in Dubuque, Ia., for the northeastern Iowa agency of 
the Equitable Society of New York, has been promoted to 
district manager of the northwestern Iowa agency, with 
headquarters in Sioux City. 

The Monumental Life of Baltimore, Md., has appointed 
the following agents as assistant managers: F. Huser, Chi- 
cago No. 2; L. Kumarich, Chicago No. 3; J. Shriver, Cleve- 
land No. 2 and A. Damian, Pittsburgh No. 2. 

A. E. McKeough, life supervisor for W. A. Alexander & 
Co., insurance agency, has resigned from that office to be- 
come associated with the Ohio National Life as Chicago 
general agent. 

A chartered life underwriter study course will begin in 
Kansas City, Mo., November 1 with thirty-four enrolled. 
Oliver Neibel, Penn Mutual Life, will be instructor for the 
eighth consecutive year. 


JUDICIAL 


The United States Supreme Court refused to review 
lower court decisions which held that the Prudential Insur- 
ance Co. of Newark must pay $10,000 to Mrs. Laura H. 
Herold under policies it issued on the life of Henry Herold, 
49-year-old Philadelphia. Mr. Herold swam through the 
surf at Atlantic City three years ago and has never been 
seen since. 

2 * ” 


STATE DEPARTMENTS 


U. A. Gentry, former Arkansas commissioner of insur- 
ance, has been named vice-president and general counsel 
of Arkansas Fund, Inc., which will issue trust shares. Mrs. 
Gentry is assistant secretary of the new organization. 


mine his own security, with the independent ones design- 
ing that independence for themselves. The failures, Pro- 
fessor Busse went on, are those who leave out a wise in- 
surance program from their planning, who never set an 
objective, who drift, trust to luck, follow the lure of 
greener pastures, are chronic whiners and indulge in 
spasms of self-pity. He instanced the story—a pathetic 
vignette—of the old man who had been quite a success in 
business but had no long-term vision, and whose cry was— 
“Do something so that the youth of America will not be 
the kind of failure I am at 75.” 
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Underwriters Group 
Plan Fall Meeting 


Underwriters representing home 
offices of most United States and 
Canadian life companies will meet 
November 17-18 at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania in New York City for the 
last of two regular annual sessions of 
the Home Office Life Underwriters’ 
Association. Ross B. Gordon, Vice- 
President and Supervisor of Applica- 
tions of the State Mutual Life, and 
editor of the association, announced 
that the two-day sessions would be 
preceded by a meeting on November 
16 of the occupational committee. 

Harold F. Larkin, vice-president of 
the Connecticut Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, Hartford, Connecticut, 
will open the meeting November 17 
with a presidential address, and also 
act as Chairman of the morning ses- 
sion. Dr. Arthur Hunter, vice-presi- 
dent of the New York Life and first 
speaker on the program, will discuss 
“Forty Years’ Experience in the Selec- 
tion of Risks.” Second on the pro- 
gram is a talk on “Double Indemnity 
Underwriting” by Lewis M. Robot- 
ham, secretary, life department, 
Travelers. 

William H. Dallas, vice-president of 
the Aetna Life Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Connecticut, is scheduled to 
act as chairman of the afternoon ses- 
sion which is given over to an in- 
formal discussion of the various 
phases of underwriting. Leigh Cruess, 
underwriting vice-president of the 
Home Life will be chairman of the 
morning session on the 18th. The 
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first topic discussed will be, “Some 
Exceptional State Laws which Affect 
Life Underwriting,” by Berkeley Cox, 
associate counsel of the Aetna. 











Would You Like 
to Represent 
a Company 


|. That writes both partici- 
pating and non-partici- 
pating insurance; 

2. Whose net cost com- 
pares favorably with your 
competitors (compare 


how favorably this is); 
and 


3. That has the right 
agency spirit? 


lf so, write 


CHAS. E. WARD 
Vice-Pres. in Charge of Agencies 


Shenandoah Life 
Insurance Co., Inc. 
E. Lee Trinkle, President 


ROANOKE VIRGINIA 











SEPTEMBER SALES 


New life insurance for September was 
18.5 per cent below the amount for Sep. 
tember of last year ,while the total for 
the first nine months of this year was 
22.8 per cent less than for the first nine 
months of 1937 according to the Asso. 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents. 

For September, the total new business 
of these companies was $519,932,000 
against $637,595,000 during September, 
1937—a decrease of 18.5 per cent. New 
Ordinary insurance amounted to $321,- 
367,000 against $390,335,000—a decrease 
of 17.7 per cent. Industrial insurance was 
$173,641,000 against $197,339,000—.¢ 
decrease of 12.0 per cent. Group insur- 
ance was $24,924,000 against $49,921, 
000—a decrease of 50.! per cent. 

For the first nine months of the year, 
the total new business of the 40 com- 
panies was $5,284,113,000 against $6, 
845,701,000—a decrease of 22.8 per 
cent. 


V. C. Hale, Canada Life, 
New Manager in Ontario 


The Canada Life Assurance Con- 
pany has appointed Vernon C. Hale, 
C.L.U., manager of the Central On- 
tario Branch on the retirement of his 
father, H. J. Hale, C.L.U., manager 
of the branch for the past 24 years. 
Formerly associate manager, the new 
branch head is a chartered life under- 
writer and has been a member of the 
Canada Life Quarter Million Club 
each year since joining the company 
in 1925. He is a past president of the 
Hamilton Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion and a director of the Life Under- 
writers Association of Canada. 





Eastern Underwriter’s 


“Gold Book”’ Published 


The Gold Book of Life Insurance 
Selling, an annual special issue of the 
Eastern Underwriter, has been pub- 
lished for 1938 and is a worthy sue- 
cessor to past issues. The number 
offers a large selection of lively and 
informative sales articles by crack 
producers from all parts of the cout 
try. There are also several storie 
of a biographical or “profile” nature 
on leading personalities in the busi 
ness, outstanding of which are Editor 
Axman’s article on Harry T. Wright 
Chicago million-dollar writer, and 
Ralph Sanborn’s close-up of Jobn 
Sargent, Jimmy Roosevelt’s partner 
in the insurance business. 

Public relations come in for partit 
ular attention in this year’s Gol 
Book, with contributions from out 
standing publicists like Edward L 
Bernays, Paul W. Garrett and others 
as well as a review of insurance at 
vertising in national magazines by 
A. H. Thiemann of the New York 
Life. 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


SUALLY, convention greeters and their greetings 

leave me a bit cold. Doubtless that is because I have 
been attending insurance conventions for nearly two dec- 
ades and have a tendency to fall asleep at the wrong times 
—_from the convention standpoint! Fact of the matter, 
however, was that I stayed wide awake in the meeting 
hall at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago during the 
fortnight while the several appointees from various or- 
ganizations made their bows to the thirty-third annual 
gathering of the American Life Convention. All of the 
lads did their jobs handsomely and all of them put plenty 
of “Uumph!” into the task at hand. I particularly liked 
the way Charles Taylor, second vice-president of the 
Metropolitan Life, handled his bit on behalf of the com- 
mittee from the Life Presidents Association. (Men of 
the L.P.A. committee also present were Robert Green, 
second vice-president of the Prudential, and Frederick 
Russell, president of the Security Mutual Life at Bing- 
hampton.) Said suave Mr. Taylor, very neatly, “It is a 
feature of the life insurance business that we can be so 
highly competitive in the field and yet cooperate so fully 
on our common executive problems.” Also, he declaimed, 
“None of us needs to apologize for the job life insurance 
has done in the past but it behooves us to give more 
thought to public relations in the future.” 

: oe & 

OT to be outdone, Judge R. L. Daniel, insurance com- 

missioner of Texas, tossed another orchid at the 
gathering when he said that “The official family of the 
life insurance fraternity is composed of men with purpose, 
with high ideals and with an impelling idea of service to 
policyholders.” Later he commented that the insurance 
commissioners of the country may well strive to find 
remedies for evils rather than attempt to pick faults. 
Tongue-in-cheek he also shot this one over: “In considering 
troubles in the business, the commissioners must individu- 
ally have judgment enough to know that at times boys 
will be boys!” Gracefully, Insurance Commissioner G. A. 
8. Robertson of Missouri—officially representing the 
National Association of Insurance Commissioners—said 
that “The business of life insurance, privately operated, 
has enjoyed the fruits of good management and has well 
served the public.” 


LEIGHTON FOSTER, manager and counsel of the 
» Canadian Life Officers Association, did a fine job of 
bringirg the warm greetings of the Canadian contingent 
tothe A.L.C., and Foster Farrell, manager of the National 
Fraternal Congress, acted for that body. 
- * « 
NLY visual display produced for the delectation of 
the delegates came into evidence when James S. 
Kemper, president of the Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty of 
Chicago, spoke up on behalf of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, of which he is vice-president. With 
4 series of slides he put on the argument, by now well 
known, that business men must concern themselves more 
in the future than they have in the past with the increas- 
ing bureaucracy of government and must stress to the 
general public the fact that major tax burdens are borne 
by individuals and not by corporations as such. “Insurance 
men,” he said, “have a special obligation, both as citizens 
and as trustees for funds of policyholders, to be concerned 
with current trends in our country and in the American 
‘ystem of free enterprise.” 








A SILENT PARTNER THAT 
IS NOT VERY “SILENT” 


The Shield Man has a powerful partner that 
works with him in the field—the company’s own 
50,000-watt radio broadcasting station, WSM— 


on the air 18 hours out of every 24. 
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The Home Life Insurance Company 


of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for 
life insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Indus- 
trial and Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday. 


A policy for every Purse and Purpose 


Basil S. Walsh Bernard L. Connor John J. Gallagher 
PRESIDENT SECRETARY TREASURER 


Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna. 
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MISSOURI INSURANCE COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID $200,000.00 


Admitted Assets December 31, 1937 $928,071.42 




















WILL not comment here on the presentation made by 

Holgar Johnson, president of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters. His remarks are detailed elsewhere 
in this issue. Sufficient to say that he upheld the best 
traditions of the presidents of the N.A.L.U. when they 
come to bring greetings to the American Life Convention. 
Time after time I have enjoyed the breezy and pungent 
manner in which the agents’ leader struts his stuff and I 
especially like the fact that Mr. Johnson, like his prede- 
cessors, did not pull any punches but talked straight from 
the shoulder with that evangelical spirit which has made 
the life insurance agent a great force for good in this 
land of ours. “He seen his duty and he done it”—and if 
you first read your Demosthenes in the original, you know 
what I mean! 
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chored to impermanence. 


that, basically the same 
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ROCK BOTTOM “a 


Any organization can multiply the material in its sales portfolio 
as much as it pleases, but it must not expect results in direct ratio. 
Prolific additions of themselves can even 


Far wiser and better is a soundly conceived and basic sales plan 
from which all new sales ideas follow naturally. 
leads to sounder and more lasting results than mere invention an- 


When State Mutual men talk about the State Mutual Plan they 
mean the plan used last year and the year before and the year before 
ut always developing. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


Incorporated 1844 


Over 94 Years a Synonym for Security 


e dangerous treadmills. 


Such development 

















STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 

MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 

REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CON- 

GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND 
MARCH 3, 1933 


Of THe SPECTATOR AMERICAN REVIEW OF 


Lire INSURANCE published fortnightly at 
Philadelphia, for October 1, 1938. 
County of Philadelphia |... 

State of Pennsylvania . 

Before me, a notary public in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, person- 
ally appeared T. L. Kane, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the Business Manager 
of The Spectator American Review of 
Life Insurance, and that the following is, 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, a 
true statement of the ownership, man- 
agement (and if a daily paper, the cir- 
culation), etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
as amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, 
embodied in section 537, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of 
the publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business managers are: Publisher, Chilton 
Company, Inc., 23 W. 39th Street, New 
York, N. Y.; Editor, T. J. V. Cullen, 23 
W. 39th Street, New York, N. Y.: Man- 
aging Editor, R. W. Sheehan, 23 W. 39th 
Street. New York, N. Y.; Business Man- 
ager, T. L. Kane, 23 W. 39th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

That the owner is: (If owned by a 
corporation, its name and address must 
be stated and also immediately thereunder 
the names and addresses of stockholders 
owning or holding one per cent or more 
of total amount of stock. If not owned by 
a corporation, the names and addresses of 
the individual owners must be given If 
whned by a firm, company. or other un- 
incorporated concern, its name and ad- 
dress, as well as those of each individual, 
must be given) 

Chilton Company, Inc., Chestnut & 56th 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pa.; C. A. Mussel- 
man, 260 Sycamore Ave., Merion Station, 
Pa FP. J. Frank, Laontaka Way, Madi- 
son, N. J.: F. C. Stevens, 325 West End 
Avenue, New York, N. Y.; J. S. Hildreth, 
429 Owen Road, Ardmore, Pa.; G. H. Grif- 
fiths. 165 Montclair Ave., Montclair, N. J.; 
E. B. Terhune, 160 E. 48th St., New York, 
N. Y.; John Blair Moffett. 1608 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; Wm. A. Barber, 
185 Summit Lane, Bala-Cynwyd, Pa.: C. 
S. Baur, 76-77 Austin Street, Forest Hills, 
N. Y.: J. H. Van Deventer, 12 Phillipse 
Place, Yonkers, N. Y.: P. M. Fahrendorf, 
19 Tunstall Rd.. Scarsdale, N. Y.; Dorothy 
S. Johnson. 1327 N. Greenway Drive, Coral 
Gables, Fla.: Anne E. Tomlinson, c/o 
Zankers Trust Company, P. O. Box 492, 
Grand Central Annex, New York, N. Y.; 
Ethel G. Breen. Trustee u/w of Charles W. 
Anderson, 51 East 42nd Street, New York, 
N. Y.—Beneficiaries: Robert C. Anderson, 
Percival E. Anderson, Charles W. Ander- 
son, Jr., Annie L. Clark: John Blair Mof- 
fett, 1608 Walnut Street. Philadelphia, 
Pa.—Agent for J. Howard Pew, J. N. Few, 
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Jr., Mabel P 


Myrin, Mary Ethel Pew; 
Elizabeth J. Bailey and Ellwood B. Chap- 
man, Trustee Estate of James Artman 
Deceased, 930 Real Estate Trust Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa.—Beneficiaries: Franklin 
Artman, Vera Watters, Alvin C. Artman, 
Elizabeth J. Artman, Marion A. Pratt, 
George H. Pratt, by assignment, Edwin 
Moll, by assignment; Bankers Trust Co 
and Wilfred T. Pratt as Trustees u/w of 
Eugene Sly F.B.O. Beulah B. Sly, P. O 
Box 704, City Hall Station, New York, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders own- 
ing or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: (If there are none, so state.) 
None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stock- 
holders, and security holders, if any, con- 
tain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in 
cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
son or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of 
a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person 
association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds. 
or other securities than as so stated by 
him. 

5. That the average number of copies 
of each issue of this publication sold or 
distributed, through the mails or other- 
wise, to paid subscribes during the twelve 
months preceding the date shown above 
is: (This information is required from daily 
publications only.) ; 

. L. KANE. 
(Sienature of the Business Manager of 

The Spectator.) 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
26th day of Sept., 1938. 

[SEAL.] JosePpH W. Fritz. 

(My commission expires Feb. 19, 1939) 





HARRY S. TRESSEL 


Certified Public Accountant 
and Actuary 


10 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 


Associates: 
M. Wolfman, A.A.1.A. 
A. Moscovitch, Ph.D. 


N. 
L. J. Lally Franklin 4020 











Equitable Opens Enlarged 
Public Service Section 


New, spacious quarters to accom. 
modate the expanding activities of jt, 
home office public service division 
were formally opened by The Equi. 
table Life Assurance Society of the 
U. S. in New York recently. 

The more commodious quarters ar 
on the ground floor of the home offig 
building at 393 Seventh Avenue anj 
are adjacent to the cashier’s depart. 
ment where premium payments ani 
what may be termed the banking oper. 
ations for all of the Society’s thirty. 
one agencies in the N. Y. Metropolitap 
district are handled. Though affiliate 
with the cashier’s department, the ney 
policyholders service section is unlike 
a banking room in appearance an 
furnishings. The comfort and con. 
venience of policyholders and bene 
ficiaries (many of whom are women) 
who call in person, have been car. 
fully considered in the planning of the 
new layout, and due provision mat 
for the prompt and efficient handling 
of all current transactions and fo 
“peak load” conditions, as well as for 
future expansion. 


Large Metropolitan Business 


For many years a considerable por- 
tion of the Equitable’s total busines 
has been written in the Greater Ner 
York territory. The premium colle 
tions run into millions of dollars, ani 
the manifold insurance and annuity 
transactions — death claims, matur 
ties, surrenders, loans, extensions, re 
torations, use of dividends, change ¢ 
beneficiary, and adjustments of om 
kind or another—constitute thousané 
of operations, many of which can bet 
be handled through personal inte 
views. Some idea of the magnituded 
these operations may be gather 
from the fact that over 69,000 peop 
were interviewed by the staff in & 
year ending August 31, 1938. 


Life of Virginia Elected 
to Membership in A.L.C 


The Life Insurance Company 
Virginia has been elected a memit 
of the American Life Convention é 
Chicago. Bradford H. Walker is pres 
dent. This is one of the leading # 
companies in the United States, ® 
ing back to 1871. Originally loca! 
in Petersburg, it was moved to B® 
mond in 1880. It writes both ordini 
and weekly premium life insu 
operating in 16 states, and has § 
proximately a half-billion of life 
surance in force. 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


T looks now as though balloting in the November &th 
| elections, which will be two days past by the time 
this column next appears, will proceed to the tune of 
continued business improvement, with every candidate 
and voter deducing therefrom his own political deduc- 
tions. Among the present leaders in the quickening in- 
dustrial life are the automobile manufacturers, which 
are getting into full production of 1939 models and add- 
ing thousands of employees to their payrolls. Chrysler, 
for instance, has taken on 34,000 men since August 1, 
and General Motors announced recently that it would 
rehire 35,000 within the next two weeks and also cancel 
wage cuts for salaried workers. Average prices of securi- 
ties continue to rise, as do other indices of business 
activity, with the construction industry and public utili- 
ties feeling more optimistic than before. Just how the 
country’s banking interests view current business de- 
velopments is likely to appear later this week when the 
Investment Bankers Association of America holds its 
twenty-seventh annual convention at White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 
OUBTLESS the single event of greatest economic 
importance during the past fortnight—for this 
country, anyway—-is the going into effect of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act when last Monday was one minute 
old. This measure’s chief provisions, affecting workers 
in interstate industry, include: Twenty-five cents an 
hour minimum wage; 44-hour maximum work week in 
any seven consecutive days; time and a half in cash 
for overtime; prohibition of all child labor under 14 
years, and restricted employment of children between 
14 and 16. Wage-Hour Administrator Elmer F. An- 
drews stated over the radio on Sunday that he hoped 
the act would both increase the nation’s purchasing power 
and protect the decent employers from the competition of 
those dependent upon low wages and long hours. 
* + * 
geile average security prices in the weeks 
ended October 15 and 22, 1938, according to the New 
York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock 
Exchange as follows: 
Oct. 15 Oct. 22 
Mon- Satur- Mon- Satur- 
day day day day 
70 industrials ..142.11 143.32 142.68 143.57 
30 rails 24.55 24.16 25.04 
100 stocks 106.78 107.69 107.12 108.01 
30 bonds 86.92 86.69 86.28 86.83 


HILE new steel business is increasing, steel ingot 

production in the United States registered an in- 
significant decline of half a point last week to 51 per 
cent of capacity, The Iron Age estimates. Prices of 
certain flat rolled products have declined during the past 
fortnight. 


+ 


ONTINUED movement of considerable cotton into 

the government loan stock helped to raise cotton 
futures last week 21 to 25 points. Wheat also main- 
tained its advance; wheat prices on the Chicago Board 
of Trade gained % to 1% cents, while corn advanced 
% to 2% cents, and oats closed fractionally higher. 


COMPANY CHANGES 


The appointment of Alvin B. Dalager, of Wilmington, 
Del., as second vice-president on the staff of Vice-President 
William J. Graham, and of Walter L. Gottschall, of Chi- 
cago, as director of agencies on the staff of Second Vice- 
president Vincent S. Welch, of Chicago, has lately been 
announced by Thomas I. Parkinson, president of the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society. 

The Prudential Insurance Co. of Newark has promoted 
L. O. Slesnick to be superintendent of a new office located 
in the North Park section of Buffalo, N. Y. He succeeds 
W. H. Joyce, who retires after forty-eight years of service 
with the company. 

Kenneth R. Miller has been appointed manager of agen- 
cies of the Atlantic Life Insurance Co., Richmond, Va., 
effective November 7. Mr. Miller has been for the past 
seven and one-half years a consultant on the staff of the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau of Hartford. Last 
year he was executive assistant to the Life Insurance Week 
Committee and this year served as chairman of publicity 
for the National Committee for Life Insurance Education. 

Charles C. Beyers, field director, has been appointed 
supervisor of agencies by the Postal Union Life of Los 
Angeles, with jurisdiction over all agencies of the com- 
pany. William H. Carter was named director of the home 
office agency and will have charge of training new agents. 

Richard H. McCollum has been appointed district man- 
ager of the Youngstown, Ohio, office of the Reliance Life 
of Pittsburgh. 

The Continental American Life has appointed Clifton C. 
Hartman district supervisor in the Wilmington branch 
office. Mr. Hartman became associated with the company 
about a year ago after having been for seven years direc- 
tor of personnel of the Ferris Industrial School in Wil- 
mington. 

The Middle Atlantic Actuarial Club has elected officers 
for the coming year as follows: President, Gilbert A. 
Clark; vice-president, Arthur B. Ambler, Jr., and secre- 
tary-treasurer, Miss Helen R. Gibson. 

The Cherokee (Iowa) Life Underwriters’ Association 
has elected the following officers: President, Lee Miller; 
vice-president, Herbert Armbrecht; secretary-treasurer, 
Charles Bell. 


DEATHS 


W. C. Faulkner, 50, Covington, Ga., who had been man- 
ager of the Athens, Ga., district of the Metropolitan Life 
for the past sixteen years, died from injuries received in 
an automobile accident October 1. 

Josiah S. Taylor, 56, manager of the Jacksonville, Fla., 
office of the Pan-American Life, died October 13. 

Darby A. Day, 59, once one of the most prominent life 
insurance men in America, died October 12 in Chicago. 

James A. McWilliams, 80, special agent of the Bankers 
Life Co. at Louisville, Ky., for nineteen years, died after 
a 2-year illness. 

Victor J. Boerio, 28, Youngstown, Ohio, superintendent 
for the National Life & Accident Co., died October 7. 

Walter N. Crane, 65, insurance agent of University City, 
Mo., died October 14. 


GROUP INSURANCE 


The Lonergan Manufacturing Co. of Albion, Mich., 
manufacturer of oil stoves, has adopted a group program 
providing employees with life insurance totaling $111,000, 
sickness and accident benefits and accidental death and dis- 
memberment coverage. The plan is being undwritten by the 
Metropolitan Life on a co-operative basis. 
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H. H. Wilson & Co. to 
Celebrate Golden Jubilee 


Horace H. Wilson & Co., general 
agent of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society and one of the oldest life in- 
surance agencies in New York City, 
will celebrate its golden anniversary 
with a dinner in the Music Room of 
the Hotel Biltmore, Friday evening, 
Oct. 28. Thomas I. Parkinson, presi- 
dent of the Equitable, will be one of 
the principal guests. 

The agency was founded on Sept. 

338, by Jerome J. Wilson as a 
small branch office of the Equitable 
Society. Beginning with an annual 
business of a few hundred thousand 
dollars of new life insurance, the 
Wilson agency in 50 years has placed 
more than $250,000,000 of life insur- 
ance and annuities on the lives of 
some 65,000 policyholders. More than 
$100,000,000 of benefits have been dis- 
tributed to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries under policies written by the 
agency. 

In 1929 Jerome J. Wilson formed 
the partnership under the name of 
Jerome J. Wilson & Co., consisting of 
himself, Horace H. Wilson and Archi- 
bald B. Moffatt. In April, 1935, upon 
the death of Jerome J. Wilson, the 
agency was continued under the name 


Coast - to - Coast 


Representation 
* 


Over 2,000 
Fieldmen Now 


Under Contract 


PROVIDENT LIFE 
and ACCIDENT, 
Insurance Company 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 





















of Horace H. Wilson & Co., with Mr. 
Wilson and Mr. Moffatt as partners. 





Child Mortality 


Nine hundred American children 
under 5 years of age are scalded to 
death every year, and more children 
between the ages of 1 and 2 years die 
from this cause than from any other 
form of accident, according to statis- 
ticians of the Metropolitan Life. 





Eldridge Haynes Scheduled 
ToAddress Agency Leaders 


Eldridge Haynes, vice-president of 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 
will be a featured speaker at the ap. 
nual meeting of the Association of 
Life Agency Officers and the Life Ip. 
surance Sales Research Bureau at 
Chicago, November 1-3. Mr. Haynes 
will appear on the Tuesday morning, 
November 1, program. 





Mutual Benefit Regionals 

The third and fourth of seven re 
gional meetings previously announced 
by the Mutual Benefit for this fal 
took place at Excelsior Springs on Oc. 
tober 24 to 26 and then at Chicago 
on October 27 to 29. George Harsh, 
general agent at Kansas City, was 
host to a group of more than 20 
Mutual Benefit representatives from 
nearby states who met at The Elms, 
Excelsior Springs. 

The company’s home office was rep- 
resented at both meetings by John R. 
Hardin, president; Oliver Thurman, 
vice-president; H. G. Kenagy, super- 
intendent of agencies; F. D. Haselton, 
asst. superintendent of agencies; Dr. 
W. A. Reiter, medical director; Harry 
Jones, asst. mathematician; and A. J. 
Kirkland, assistant secretary. 








(1937). 


chandising plans. 


JULIAN PRICE, President 











Measure the 


JEFFERSON STANDARD 
by these 


STANDARDS of QUALITY 


Leading all major U. S. life insurance com- 
panies in rate of interest earned—5.1% 


Leading all major U. S. life insurance com- 
panies in rate of interest paid on funds 
left with the company—5% paid every 
year since organization in 1907. 


Leading with a modern aggressive sales 


program featured by outstanding mer- 


The Largest Ordinary Life Insurance 
Company in the South 


JEFFERSON STANDARD 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


GREENSBORO, N, C. 
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WAY DOWN EAST 


By TOM EAGAN 


OME months ago Connecticut determined to peer into 


all phases of hospitalization 


insurance, 


but more 


particularly the pre-payment plan from independent or- 
ganizations. To this end a sub-committee was appointed 
by Governor Cross, and now the committee has just 
recommended that pre-payment hospital service organi- 
zations be placed under the jurisdiction of the state 
insurance department, and it is likely that such legisla- 
tion will be enacted. 


HE committee did considerable research in New York 
and Pennsylvania and its conclusion was that any 
Connecticut statutes on the matter should follow in gen- 


eral the New York laws. 


New York allows 


non-profit 


sharing corporations to engage in the business of selling 
pre-payment hospitalization plan, but insists that the 
state insurance department have jurisdiction over them. 
The Connecticut committee recommends that annual re- 
ports be filed by the insuring corporation, and would 
require annual examinations. 


N the committee, 


however, there seemed to be some 


difference of opinion as to whether the insurance com- 
missioner should fix rates on the various types of plans 
or not, but the entire’ committee believed that all rates 


should be subject to the approval of the commissioner of 


insurance. On the matter of reserves which will ac- 
cumulate under most plans now in operation, the com- 
mittee believes that these should be invested with the 
same rigid requirements as govern investments of insur- 
ance companies, but also expressed the hope that invest- 
ments might be limited to bonds legal for savings banks. 
The committee recommended that-the insurance commis- 
sioner act as arbitrator in all controversial matters, but 
with a provision for appeal to courts. It was likewise 
suggested that consideration be given to making the 
non-profit organization tax exempt. 


* 
HE recommendations were made by a sub-committee 
and are now up for study by the full committee. The 
sub-committee includes Insurance Commissioner John C. 
Blackall, Judge Francis A. Pallotti, former secretary of 
state; State Senator Pierre J. Laramee, Edward G 
Moran and Leland M. Wilson. 














and one is being formed at Albert Lea. 
the State association will be completed this fall. 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Local associations of life underwriters have been organ- 
ized at Austin, Duluth and Rochester as units of the re- 
cently organized Minnesota Life Underwriters’ Association 


Organization of 


Irvin S. Bendiner, Philadelphia agent of the New York 
Life, was the speaker at the luncheon of the Boston Life 


Underwriters Association, October 13. 


Jerome Clark, vice-president of the Union Central Life 
of Cincinnati, discussed “Prestige” at the recent meeting 
of the Life Underwriters’ Association of Co!umbus, Ohio. 








WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 








Companies reporting: Aetna Life, American United, 
Bankers Life of Iowa, Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Neb., Busi- 
ness Men’s Assurance, California-Western States Life, 
Connecticut General, Connecticut Mutual, Continental 

Amount Per Cent 
Invested to 
Week Total 
Ending Invest- 
Leans Sept. 24 ment 
On Farm Property........ sbbbdeawiee $362,006 3.57 
On Dwellings and Business Property... . 1,182,757 11.68 
REE a a eee $1,544,763 15.35 
_“y Securities 
Pt. ohviudie ks inkawenddeataranan 7 
(a Rana pie — vd 
Dt vhhvenihded abunedé wundeamauds $16,756 47 
yo Utility Securities 
Lic ccehnasadbeccksavenenecaeds 1,132,916 18 
CS 6 dora beer eo ge re Un ae ee pose 
ER Ee eee eee $1,132,916 11.18 
Government Securities 

U. 8S. Government Bonds.............. $350,000 3.46 

EE ND ok cin eccnens cuteness’ 109,125 1.08 

ds of Other Foreign Governments... ...... eee 

State, County, Municipal............... 5,799,741 57.26 

RE Re eee Tae 8 $6,258,866 61.890 
eateneces Securities 
Pds <cadmiaiaawn ches tauewdeleds 6: 76,0 - 
—MRRRE AS ser ae anaes tates —— _ 
is os heres cet ih Bs re $1,176,094 11.60 
mpueelation 
EPS EY eee ne mrs 8,584,632 84.75 
SR, oc ccitkWaeniaeictewibiecks — this 
SS « i acc ngaitibaetassaeeckuianee 1,544,763 15.25 





$10,129,395 





American Life, Franklin Life, General American, Guardian 
Life of America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln 





National, Mutual Benefit, National L. & A., Northwestern 
Mutual and the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Invested to Invested to Invested to 
Week Total Week Total Week Total 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
Oct. 1 ment Oct. 8 ment Oct. 15 ment 
$864,849 11.68 $281,175 5.15 $520,421 6.83 
2,376,502 32.09 1,620,083 29.67 2,241,604 29.40 
"$3,241,351 43.77 $1,901,258 34.82 $2,762,025 36.23 
$57,621 .78 $52,255 .96 $12,758 AT 
$57,621 .78 $52,255 .96 $12,758 17 
$1,172,945 15.84 $2,835,268 51.92 $2,685,383 35.22 
12,350 17 128,980 2.36 63,650 .83 
"$1,185,295 16.01 $2,964,248 54.28 $2,749,033 36.05 
$1,050,000 aa = ews er $420,000 5.51 
146,025 1.97 $73,725 1.35 50,000 .66 
1,585,002 21.40 437,597 8.01 1,882,490 18.13 
"$2,781,027 37.55 $511,322 9.36 $1,852,490 24.30 
$139,688 1.89 $2,025 .03 $247,788 3.25 
séewul 6a 30,000 55 atoete x * 
$139,688 1.89 $32,025 .58 $247,788 3.25 
$4,151,281 56.06 $3,400,870 62.27 $4,798,419 62.94 
12,350 17 158,980 2.91 63,650 83 
3,241,351 43.77 1,901,258 34.82 2,762,025 36.23 
$7,404,982 "$5,461,108 100.00 $7,624,094 100.00 
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Actual vs. Expected 


ONTINUED favorable results 
in the mortality experience 
of 86 of the older life insurance 
companies of the United States 
are reflected in the table shown 
on Page 19 of this issue. The table 
shows that during 1937, 73 or- 
dinary companies had an aver- 
age ratio of 58.45 per cent, while 
13 industrial companies had an 
average ratio of 53.67 per cent. 

In the case of the ordinary 
companies the ratio for 1937 is 
2.64 per cent lower than in 1936 
and represents the lowest mor- 
tality ratio obtained since 1929 
and is 7.57 per cent higher than 
the lowest ratio shown for the 
fifteen-year period between 1923- 
1937. The 13 industrial com- 
panies likewise achieved the low- 
est ratio in the fifteen-year pe- 
riod of 1923-1937. 

During 1937 the amount of 
death claims which the ordinary 
companies expected to pay out 
according to the mortality table 
in use was $616,526,071, while 
the actual payments amounted to 
$360,381,044 for an actua! saving 
of $256,145,027 for a ratio of 
58.45 per cent, while the expect- 
ed mortality payments for in- 
dustrial companies were $464,- 
673,733 and the actual payments 
were $249,400,366 for a saving of 
$215,273,367 or a ratio of 53.67 
per cent. 

This table probably more than 
anything else demonstrates that 
the work being done by the life 
insurance companies through 
their life extension and* educa- 
tional features is having the de- 
sired effect in combating disease 
and prolonging life. The con- 
stant improvement in the under- 


With The Editors 








National Dollars 


OT the least interested of those who 

read the recent announcement of 
the Department of Commerce are life 
insurance men who can read between 
the lines and discover possibilities of in- 
creased production. For Commerce de- 
partment officials estimate that the na- 
tional income for 1938 will run close to 
$64,000,000,000 if current business im- 
provement trends continue to the end of 
the year. 

This figure would be about 6 or 7 per 
cent below last year's total of $69,380,- 
000,000, but would be larger than that 
for any other year since 1930. 

Comparing the current estimate with 
1937 figures, the Department says that 
since prices were lower this year than 
last, the decrease in actual production 
would be less than the 6 or 7 per cent 
shown by the dollar figures. 








writing selection following the 
declining interest rates attained 
by life insurance companies on 
invested funds indicates that for 
the present, at least, a continua- 
tion of the present dividend 
scales now in use may be ex- 
pected. 

The tabulation shows yearly 
percentages for fifteen years to- 
gether with the average for the 
three five-year periods and for 
the entire period 1923-1937 in- 
clusive. 

* a 


The Gold Question 


HERE is little likelihood that 

a return to the gold standard 
of money would be either advis- 
able or workable at this time. 
Rather does it seem that we shall 
have a continuation of managed 
currency. That was the opinion 
expressed by Dean Ross of the 
business administration school 






































of Butler Univerity last Thurs- 
day in a fact-packed talk before 
the Indianapolis Chapter of the 
C.L.U. at the Columbia Club in 
that city. However, believes 
Dean Ross, it is up to Congress 
to formulate a policy for such 
management of currency rather 
than go ahead with the present 
opportunistic procedure. Formu- 
lation of a definite policy along 
those lines will restore business 
confidence because “A currency 
system cannot be managed suc- 
cessfully over a long period of 
years in the presence of a pro- 
longed unbalanced fiscal bud- 
get.” Conditions which have 
made a return to operation of 
the old gold standard almost im- 
possible at this time, says Dean 
Ross, include the fact that eco- 
nomic activity has become sub- 
jected, since the First World 
War, to political influences. 

The adoption of definite stand- 
ards for the guidance of our 
present managed currency (at 
least until such time, if ever, 
when a return to the gold stand- 
ard appears feasible) will aid in- 
vestors and will more nearly 
bring about the stabilization of 
prices and values which seems 
to be the aim of both industry 
and government. Current hope- 
ful factors, said Dean Ross, are 
that some new issues have lately 
been absorbed, that bank credits 
are showing signs of movement 
and that Federal indices are 
healthier. Continuation in that 
direction will be of vast aid to 
investment men, particularly 
those of the life insurance com- 
panies which must seek a safe 
market for millions of dollars 
daily. 


————— 
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JOHN J. HOLMES 


State Auditor and 
Ex-Officio Insurance Commissioner 
State of Wisconsin 





A recent informal snapshot of Mr. Holmes 








jowm J. HOLMES was born in Elphin, County of 

Roscommon, Ireland, May 17, 1888. His early 
education was received from his father and mother 
who, under the system of education then in vogue in 
lreland, were schoolmasters. At the age of nineteen 
he emigrated to the United States, locating in the 
city of New York, where he was employed by the 
D.L. & W. Railroad as a clerk in the freight depart- 
ment. In 1909 he moved to Chicago and later to 
St. Paul where he was employed in a large merchan- 
dising establishment. Through this connection he 
came to Great Falls, Montana, and shortly there- 
after entered the accounting department of a copper 
reduction plant located in that city, where he re- 
mained until 1917, when he entered the army. After 
completing nineteen months of service in France, Mr. 
Holmes returned to Great Falls and began his career 
as an insurance man. He steadily progressed in the 
insurance field until his election to office in the 
general election of 1932. 


January |, 1933, Mr. Holmes took up his duties 
as the duly elected State Auditor and Ex-Officio 
Commissioner of Insurance, succeeding himself in 
that office for the four-year term beginning January 
1, 1937. 


John J. Holmes is a member of the Catholic 
Church, the B.P.O.E., F.O.E., Chamber of Commerce, 
State Firemen's Association, State Sheriffs’ and Peace 
Officers’ Association, The Blue Goose, the Montana 
Stockmen's Association, the American Legion and the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, and is intensely interested 
in all activities of those organizations founded on 
child welfare and civic improvement and betterment. 
His rare Irish wit and humor have won him a host 
of friends throughout the United States, as well as 
within his home state, Montana. 
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NEW approach to program selling has 
been developed for use by Northwestern 
Mutual agents. This approach is designed to 
help the prospect check his own needs, while 
enabling the agent to explore all possibilities 


leading to either a package or program sale. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 






A BILLION DOLLAR ESTATE 
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THE 





Lord Bryce, author of The 
American Commonwealth and one 
time British Ambassador, was shy 
on knowledge of our Middlewest 
said a recent article in New York 
Times magazine. Bert N. Mills, 
Bankers/ife Secretary, knew differ. 
ently. Reason: As a reporter on the 
Des Moines Capital he had inter. 
viewed Bryce at Grinnell College 
where he visited Jesse Macy, author 
of The British Constitution. Dur. 
ing their many years of friendship 
Bryce came to know the Midwest 
very well. Times readers were set 
to right by a Mills letter which 
told how Bryce, being interviewed, 
turned the tables and put most of 
the questions himself. 


—BLC— 

Here 4 meuspaper anniversary |t 
end all mewspaper anniversaries—The 
Pekin, China, Gazette is been pub- 
lished im the same size—7 2x4 inche 

th the same number of pages (20) 
OO year 
—BLC— 


Anent that “Kibitzers’ Gallery 
on the site of the new $1,500,000 
Bankers/ife Home Office building 
(Associated Press told the nation 
about it not long ago), Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger columnist Don 
Rose commented: “The Bankers 
Life Company has set the nation 
and contracting trades an admirable 
example. Its hole in the ground is 
for all to see in safety and comfort 
Its steam shovels do not work in 
secrecy and privacy but aim 
please their admiring public.” 

—BLC— 

"Cherchez la femme” in Bankerslifé 
Madison, Wisconsin, Agency: W alter 
S. Filler, leading salesman of tht 
Agency, disclosed the secret of bit sw 
cess to fellow salesmen when he relatté 
details of a contract entered into wil) 
Mrs. Filler—On each and every da} 
to obtain at least 


” 


Salesman Filler fails 
three bona fide selling interviews, 
pays Mrs. Filler one dollar 


BANKERS LIF! 
DES MOINES COMPANY 








